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ERNEST R. ROOT, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J. T. CALVERT, BusINESS MANAGER. 
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Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, $3.75, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply. oth to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 
countries in the Universal Postal Union, 18 cents 
per year extra for postage. To all countries out of 
the tr. P. U., 42 cents per annum extra. 

Discentinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- 
er whose subscription has expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 
once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his 
journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for, specify that fact in ordering, and 
your wishes will be respected. 

Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents each; or to 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, poe that 
the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. In other words, 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 








half the names so secured must be new, and cash - 


must accompany order. 

Receipts tor Money. 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is changed. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 


bank check or draft, and where none of these means | 


are available, by registered letter Money sent in 


any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange | 


or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 


If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to | 


you. 

Rates of Advertising. On not less than 5 lines, 
wd single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 
insertions, per line 
s ‘ “ 


% insertions 


On from 3 to 7 inches space, 1c per line less than 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 5 lines space, le per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean 7, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure one inch. Remember that 
an ad. 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 





CLUBBING LISst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 


($1.00) $1.75 
The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 1.65 


( .75) 





H 
We send no receipt for 





| queen-mother. 
| and we will send you another. 


that is “displayed” may have only two or | 





The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
The British Bee Journal. 
Missouri Bee-Keeper, 
American Apiculturist, 
American Bee-Keeper, 
All of the above journals, 


SU et et pet DO 


SRARARRSARNVISR KSSRSE 


American Agriculturist, 
American Garden, 
Prairie Farmer, 

Rural New-Yorker, 
Farm Journal, 

Scientific American, 
Ohio Farmer, 
Popular noe pH i 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 

Sunday-School Times, weekly, 

Drainage and Farm Journal, 

Fanciers’ Monthly, 

Illustrated Home Journal, J 
Orchard and Garden, : 


[Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Camada.} 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
South Wales, are our authorized agents for Austra- 
lia and adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
scriptions should be made to them. Subscription 
price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 


CO bet DO et DO DO 


Poet fe feed fred femk ND) bed 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4.00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


UNTESTED QUEENS 


_ Sa HSS OHS Puy 108, et Ree. 











Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
*8, F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O, 
C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Can. 
*W. A. Compton, Lynnville, Giles Co., Tenn. 
*Oliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 

t berland Co., Pa. 
*F. H. & E. H. Dewey, Westfield, Hamp. Co., 
11-9 Mass, 


A. J. Higgins, Washington Mills, Dub. Co., Ia. 14-12 


HIVE MANUFACTURERS. 


7tfd90 
7tfa90 














Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La7tfd90 

C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co.,Me. 1tfd90 


Leahy Mfg. Co., aero Laf. Co., Mo. 
Jenkins & Parker, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Wa Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


9tfd90 
'a90 
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HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


—FOR 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


DOVETAILED HIVES MADE OF CYPRESS 
LUMBER, A SPECIALTY, AT A. I. 
ROOT’S PRICES. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. 


We are so Seen that we Can Now Give 
Special Low Freight Rates. 


Early 4-Frame Nuclei and Italian Queens. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ALL 
- ieepenaneennicninhianenees 


If you need any Bee- Hives, Frames, Sections, 
Foundation, ete., send for Mth annual 
catalogue. 


P. L. VIALLON M’F’G CO., 
BAYOU GOULA, LA. 


HALF A MILLION 


Sections, 350 Colonies of bees, etc. Must be sold, at 
bottom ig! es. Send for price list to 
. FLANAGAN, Box 783, Belleville, 


1-12db Please mention this paper. 


“BEST on ———n 


ELEVEN YEARS 
WITHOUT A 


CIVILIZED 
COUNTRY. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
Patent Uncapping-Knife, 


Standard Size. 
Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


Six Sizes and Prices. 
Doctor Smoker, a in., postpaid A 





Conqueror “ 15 
Lurge ” 2 sid iy ao ee 
Sxtra (wide shield) 4 = * oo ee 


Plain(narrow “* )2 — 
Little Wonder, in - dss, OO 
Uncapping Knife..... Pe 

Sent promptly on receipt ‘of price. To 
sell again, send for dozen and half-dozen rates. 


Milledgeville, I1l., March 8, 1890. 
Srrs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 
your trade will boom. ___ Truly, F. A. SNELL. 


Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
81rs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 
Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 


Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 
Sirs:—The smoker | have has done good service 
since 1883. Yours truly, DANIEL BROTHERS. 








Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 
itfdb Bmienam & Heruzemerox, Abronia, Mich. 


627 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


BEE CULTURE. 3 


TEAAS. 


Friends, | have some fine tested queens. I will 
sell as they come at $1.25, March and April. Ido 
this to get my 4-frame nuclei queenless. Untested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 
5c each; six, $4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 
arger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
number weekly. The above are the three-banded 
Italians. I also breed the five bunded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either 
race, $5.00. 9 have changed my postoftice from 
Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
Greenville. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
itfdb Fioyvp, Hunt Co., Texas. 


— 


(er lIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Send for ‘our 
new price list 
of Bee supplies 
and Fruit pack- 
ages. A liber- 
al discount al- 
lowed on win- 
ter orders, Ad- 
dress 

BERLIN 

FRU He BOX 

CO 


Berlin Heights 
Erie Co., 
Ohio. 
1-6db 
win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





QUEEN BEES IMPORTED FROM ITALY, 


In March and April, each............ccccssese #2 00 
In May @NG JUNC, CACN .  cvccccccccesccese 1 80 
In July and August, each.* Saairedvevlnn Oe 
In September and October, OS IEEE 1 40 
Safe arrival of the queens is guaranteed. Those 


that die during the voyage, if returned by letter, 
are replaced, by mail, postpaid. No order for less 
than 8 queens by express will be accepted. 

The import must be sent with the order. Dis- 
count of 5 per cent for all the orders, if ordered in 
February. D. TREMONTANI 
1-23d Portovaltravaglia, Lake Maggiore, Italy. 

Please mention this paper. 


SOUTHERN BEE-KEEPERS, 


Our location enables us to furnish you with sup- 
plies at 50 per cent less freight rates than any 
other house in thecountry. Send for circular, 


I. J. STRINGMAN, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Pie ase Tsendten this paper. itfdb 


Improve. your stock ! ! Get the 
best! Beautiful y ellow Italian 
Queens from stock bred for busi- 


ness, as well as beauty. Orders 
booked now. 1(48 queens sold, and never heard of 
but two mismated. Will be ready to begin ship- 
ying by May Ist. Warranted queen, $1.00; 6 for 
$4.50. WwW. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Ark. 1-2d 


Please mention this paper. 


Bee-Hive Machinery For Sale. 


A complete set, in first-class condition, and for 
sale ata bargain. — business the reason for 
se selling. m4 Id A. GRAVES, She ‘by, Ohio. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. cash, or 28¢e in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3ic per lb., or 35¢e for best 
selected wan. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and notify 
us by mail of amount sent, ] can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 
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Contents of this sscnessucneaiaie 


Albany Convention Notes. 7 Hute hinson in Medina ‘ 
Apiarist,. Wages of.. .27 Incorporation of N.A.B.K.A li 
3cees on Cherry-blossoms 27 Italians that are Black 2 
Bees, Five-banded, Good . 27 Italians, How Graded... 18 
souquet of Wax..... ... 2 Italians, Purity of er 
sread, Potato-ball 24 Kaweah Colony.. . 28 
Bromide of Potassium 27 Location, Dovlittle on.. 10 
Candy for Winter ..--. 16: Melilot.. bcbseees 16 
Cellars, Damp....... 26 | Missouri, ** 


Pretty Good for” 25 
o7 





Cobs and Kernels : & | Moles in Apiary. . 7 
Columbian Exposition...... 18 | Patents.............. ose Se 
Combs, Old, To Render.. 26 | Poultry raising. 2 
Comb-guide, Molded 6 Queen, Lay’g,in Pare nt¢ ‘ol. 10 
Cover of Chaff Hive.... ~~ Wt Ri ambler in Lansing. o« an 
Cuba, Craycraft on.. .. 22) Reporters at Conve ntions.. 1% 
Editor in Colorado 28 | Section. A Standard 19 
Farming v. Bees ... 18 | Separators. Thickness of.. 15 
Frame, Reversible Hoff’n .. 25 | Side lights at Albany : oe 
Gardening vs. Apiculture.. 27 | Spraying Trees... . 19} 
Hive, Hubbard. ; 14} Starters in Wired Frames.. 2%6 
Hiver, Dibbern’s 9 | Sugar. Pure, for Bees. . 28 
Honey Glucosed : 32 | Swarming. To Control..... 18 
Honey, Bounty on. i 13| Traps, Tinkering with 27 
Honey, Grading. 19,22) Ventilation Through Hive 24 
Honey, To Granulate., 32 | Wax Bouquets 23 
Honey-dew Bad Feed 31} Wax, Rendering... err | 








BOARD SICNS AT A LOW PRICE. 


We have just made 
board and cloth signs 
as follows: 


WONEY FOR SALE. 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
FOR SALE. 


FOR RENT. 


NO HUNTINC OR SHOOTING 
ALLOWED ON THIS FARM. 


a purchase of about 5000 
Four of the board sigus are 








They are 6in. by 2 feet, 
smooth white painted bourds. 
or by mail, 2 zh cts, In quantitios not 
will sell 3 for 2 
25 for $1.25, "hot one kind, 
assorted “kinds, as follows: 
for $1.50. 

We have, besides the three old signs, ‘* Honey for 
Sale.’ “Bees and Queens for Sale.” and 
Property for Sale.” 44x18 inches, and a sign 
ng 4 rly for Sale, ° 6x86 inches, allat Die each; 
for SH but the last is mailable at Ge extra. 
netns ty room here to make further mention 
these signs, but will do so in our next issue. 


A. |. Root, Niedina.O. 


neatly printed in black on 
Price is W ets. each; 


We will 
6 for 50c;3 12 


furnish them, 


for 9c; 25 | 


“This 
sc 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department 
must not exceed five lines, and you must SAY you want your 
adv’t in this department, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. Youcan have the notice as many lines as you please; 
but all over five lines will cost you ace ording to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of- 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head, 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be put with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “swaps. 


ANTED.—A good Christian housekeeper with- 
W out incumbrance, to keep house for a family of 


three adult persons. 22-23d 
J. L. CL ARK, Apalac hicola, Franklin Co., Fla. 
WANT E D. —To exchange a good paying job for 
W some of your spare time this winter; also a 
Goodspeed & Wyman gauge lathe, for a pony plan- 
er, or “Our Domestic” clothes-drier (see page 800, 





Oct. 15), for extracted honey. 
23tfdb D. 


*y 
S. HALL, So. Cabot, Vt. 











prepaid, we | 


5e: 6 for 40¢; 12 for Tae, ora buneh of | - 


“This | 


We! 
of | 
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| W TANTED.--To exchange standard apiarian sup- 
plies, Dadant’s foundation, etec., for 2 TO 4 
horse-power S'TEAM-BOILER. Must he in 
| splendid condition. Also would like light power 
BAND-SAW or JIG-SAW. Write quick. 
| Cuas J. GOODRICH, Box 1156, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED—To exchange wall paper, from 5e a roll 
and up, for honey. J.S. SCOVEN, 


W 


12tfdb Kokomo, Ind. 

| giao Sue 
| \ JANTED at once. A lady to “assist with house- 
| work, and bees in the summer. Steady em- 


| ployment to the right party. Residence in village. 
| Address with ref., ELiAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. A Id 
feel ve To exchange for honey or offers, Vic- 
tor Safety bicycle, in No. 1 condition, Barnes 
| foot-power suw, Stanley automatic honey e xtrac tor, 
|} new; No. 5 Novice extractor, 44x5% photographic 
| outfit; queens, to be sent next season. 

| 24tfdb A. GREEN, Dayton, 


y 
: 


| nice lot of 
| change. 
| 1-2 


W ANTED.--A buyer mange 6h. p. ‘Mona ch” en 
| gine, with 12h. p. boiler, nearly new. A bar- 
| gain for somebody. For description and price ad- 
| te 1-24 J. W. BUCHANAN & BRo., EK Idora, Ta. 


LA 


Til. 


THAT will you give in exchange for a new foot- 
power buzz-saw? Home-made but well made. 
H. L. HUTCHINSON, Mayville, Tuscola CO, Mic hh. 


AN’ r E D. Ise xe ies ge pure Sec ote h collie pups 
for any thing useful on farm or in bee-yard. 
N. A. KNApp, Rochester, Lorain Co. 0. 
ANTED... Extracted nai, ete, Maio eve - 
tailed hives, printing, large lot of clectroty pes, 
apple trees, seeds, ete., to offer in ex: 
CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 
Niagura Falls, N. -Y. 


H 





supply de aler wants prices on sec tions, founda- 
tion, and smokers. W.H. PUTNAM, Itfdb 
River Falls, Pierce Co., Wis. 





| }HAT have you got to exchange for 40 colonies of 
| bees in chaff hives, sy frames, full sheets of 


foundation? Address FENTON 
Box 22 " Biutteu, Alle om Co., 0; 
| , 
WaNren, To exchange for printing, small 


press, lot of brevier type. 
J. MASON, Mechanics Falls, Me. 


\ 7 ANTE DD. Toe xchange Hi: immond typewriter, in 

perfect order, for 200 pounds of beeswax, or of- 
| fers. A rare bargain for any one wanting a high- 
| grade machine. WALTER S; Pov DER, 








175 BE. Walnut St.. Indianapolis, tid. 
\ ANTED.—To exehenee fruit trees for sce tion 
boxes. JAS. HALLENBECK, Altamont, N. 
| POR EXCHANGE. 1) Squash boxes, piinted, 
made at the Home of the Honey-Bees. Want- 


a Cotswold and Shropshire ewes, 
» 
2d 


Addiess 
CEDAR GROVE FARM, North Madison, 


Wi Goniter, 


| or amers. 


Ind. 


To exchange a pure WILD TURKEY 
perfectly tamed, for Bronze turkeys, 
ane ferences will be given. 

. MILLER, Grantsville, Garrett Co., Md. 


TAKE NOTICE! for sections and berry-bus- 


kets. Price listfree. J, B. MURRAY, Ada, Oo. 


The above discount is for January only. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


Weare prepared to furnish bee-keepers with sup- 
plies promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates gladly 
| furnished, and ¢ orrespondence solicited, Our goods 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First Sattanat Bank, 
Sterling, Ul. Address 1-24db 

WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, lllinois. 


(2 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 





10 Per cent. discount 
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CITY MARKETS. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Honey. —Market is steady; 
supply light and the demand moderate. The stock 
of white honey on this market is cleaning up rapid- 
ly at from 16@1sc, while dark honey is slow sale at 
from W@l4c. Extracted honey is doing some bet- 
ter, and selling now at from l0@l1le. There is con- 


the | slowly, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


| 
| 


| ket. 


| tions selling at 15%. 


siderable yellow goldenrod honey on th:s market, | 


and selling slow at from 14@1lic. Fancy white comb 


honey seems to take the lead and advanced prices. | 


Beeswax, there is very little being handled in this 
market. There are very few consignments being 
received, and they meet with slow sale. Selling to- 
day at from 28@3u0c for choice to bright, and 24@26¢ 
for dark. J. A. SHEA & Co., 

Dec, 15. Minneapolis, Minn. 

New York. Honey.-Our market is quiet. Fancy 
white and buckwheat comb honey are in fair de- 
mand; white, off grades, are almost unsulable. We 
quote, fancy white, 1@l4c; off grades, l0@I11¢; 
buckwheat, 9@10. The demand for 2-lb. sections 


has practically ceased, and they will have to be | 


closed out at reduced prices. There is not 
activity in extracted honey, with plenty of stock 
to supply the demand. We quote, basswood, 7¢; 
California, 7@74; buckwheat, 54@6; Southern, 65@ 
0c per gal. Beeswax, scarce and firm, at 26@2se. 
w «aceeg@  , HILDRETH BRos. & SEGELKEN, 

Dec. 23. 7. 28. & 30, West Broadway, New York. 


CINCINNatTI.—Honey. —Demand from manufactur- 


much | 


) at R@Be, with an occasionally tine lot at Me. 
| tracted, 7@8c. 


ers is extremely slow for extracted honey, more so | 


than it has been for years. Prices are nominal, at 
5h@se per tb. on arrival. There is a fair demand for 
choice comb honey, at M4@i6e in a jobbing way. 
Beeswax is in fair demand at 28@25¢ for good to 
choice yellow on arrival. CHAs. F. MuTH & Son, 
Dec. 22. Cincinnati, O. 





CHiICAGO.—Honey.—Market is a little dull now, as 
it usually is just before Christmas, but there is no 
change in values, as it is deemed probable that all 
will be wanted before the new crop comes; our sup- 
ply is light. R. A. BURNETT, 

Dec. 19. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, TIL. 


Sr. Louis.—Honey.—Fancy white clover honey, 1- 
Ib. sections, 16@17¢3 good, 14@15; other grades good 
white honey, 18@14; dark, 11@12: broken comb, 7@ 
9; extracted, white clover, cans, 7@8; dark and am- 
ber, in barrels, 56@5}. Beeswaa, 24. 

W. B. Westcott & Co., 


Dec. 21. St. Louis, Mo. 





KANSAS Crry.—Honey.— Demand poor. Supply 
large of comb, 1-lb. fancy white, 1Ib6@16c; dark, 12¢; 
extracted, light demand, supply light; white, 7@74; 
dark, 5@6. Beeswax, none on the market. Weather 
mild with light trade. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Dec. 21. 514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





NEw YOrRK.—Honey.—There is no material change 
in the market since the last, Dec. 9, 91. Prices are 
about the same. Honey is moving slowly, with 
very little prospect for the new year. May be bet- 
ter two or three weeks after the first of the year. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & Bro., 


Dec. 21. 110 Hudson St., N. Y. 





Boston.—Honey.—Our market is well supplied 
with honey. Selling from 14@l6c for 1-lb. sections. 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswuz, none on hand. Demand 
good, BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Dec. 26. Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS City.—Honey.—Honey is moving rather 
slowly. Choice white comb is in fair demand at 15c; 
dark, 10@12; extracted, white, 74; dark, }@6. Bees- 
war, 23@26c; light supply. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CoO., 

Dec, 21, Kansas City, Mo. 

CHicaGo.—Honey.—Fancy white comb honey sell- 
ing quick on our market at l6c. Other grades slow 
sale, 1L2@l4c. Extracted, slow sale, 64@7%. We at- 
tribute the low price of sugar and abundance of 
fruit as the cause of the poor demand for extracted. 
Beeswax, selling 26c. 8S. T. Fisu & Co., 

Dec. 19. 189 So. Water St., Chicago, TL. 


| quantity desired. 


5 


Sr. Lours.—Honey.—There is little of an encour- 
aging nature to report in regard to the honey mar- 
The trade is very quiet, and prices unchanged. 

D. G. TuTtT GRo. Co., 
Dec. 23. St. Louis, Mo. 


PORTLAND.--Honey.—Comb honey is selling very 
Fancy white 1-lb. section selling to-day at 
17%c; darker grades at 16}; light amber 2-lb. sec- 
White extracted, 8; light am- 
No beeswax here. 
LEVY, SPIEGL & Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 


ber, 73g. 
Dec. 21. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Honey.—Honey remains in good 
demand and supplies are small. We quote extract- 
ed honey, 6@7%c, the latter for white, which is ex- 
tremely scarce. Comb honey, 1-lb. frame, sells in 
a jobbing way readily at 11@13c; 2-lb. frame, 9@11. 
Beeswaz issearce and quiet at 23@25. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 

Dee. 23. San Franciseo, Cal. 


NEW YorkK.~— Honey.—There is no change of much 
importance in the honey market; there is quite a 
demand for fancy comb honey; off grades selling 
slowly; do not think the demand for fancy will con- 
tinue very long, as the season is nearly over. 

THURBER, WHYLAND Co., 
New York. 


Honey.—Comb honey continues to sell 


1 Ex- 
Bees wax, 25026. M. H. Hunt, 
Dec. Bell, Branch, Mich. 


FOR SALE.~ 3000. Ibs. extracted honey, in tin cans. 
LEWIS HAINES, Moons, Fayette Co., Ohio. 


Dec, 21. 


DETROLT, 


») 


ede 


FOR SALE.--6000 Ibs. extracted honey, in 60-lb. cans. 
C. H. StrorDOCK, Durand, Winnebago Co., Il. 


FOR SALE CHEAP.—10 bbls. extracted honey mixed 
with honey-dew. Quality good. Will sell in any 
Price on application. Sample 


; sent for a two-cent stamp. 








Emit J. BAXTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., IIL. 


For SALE.—Extracted honey, basswood, mesquite, 
alfalfa, sage, and other varieties. Lowest prices. 
Correspond with us. 22-2db 

8S. T. FisH & Co., 189 So. Water St., Chicago, TI. 














CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Indiana State Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in Ag- 
ricultural Hall, State-house, Indianapolis, Jan. 8, 1892, at 1 P.M. 
All bee-keepers are invited. G. C. THOMPSON, Sec. 

Southport, Ind. 


The Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting at the West-end Turner Hail, Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 10 to 12, 1892, beginning at 10 A. M. on the 10th. 
All local associations should endeavor to meet with us or send 
their delegates. Those intending to be present will please 
send their names to the secretary at their earliest conven- 
ience. The president, C. F. Muth, will endeavor to get reduced 
railroad rates, and reduced rates at hotels. The program will 
soon be issued, and all particulars published. 

Bloomingburg, O. S. R. MorRIs, Sec. 

The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in the City Hall, London, Ont., Jan. 5, 6,7, 1892. A 

ood program is prepared. The usual reduced rates have 
been arranged for with the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
Railroads, and also special hotel rates at the Grigg House, 81.50 
per day, and City Hotel, 80 cts. to $1.00 per day. 


Streetsville, Ont. W. CouskE, Sec. 


The Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in Owaton- 
na, Minn., on the 20th and 21st of January, 1892. Free entertain- 
ment will be provided for those attending, by the citizens of 
Owatonna, and it is expected that the railroads will carry, at 
reduced rates, those attending. The State Horticultural Soci- 
ety holds its annual meeting at the same time. 

Redwing, Minn. W. DANFORTH, Sec. 

THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 

We the undersigned, realizing the necessity of combined ef 
fort on the part of the honey-producers of the State of Califor- 
nia, and the need of further legislation for the protection of 
this industry, and proper representation at the World’s Fair 
in 1893, favor the organization of a California State bee-keep 
ers’ association, for the purpose set forth, and to represent 
the bee-keeping industry of the whole State of California. To 
accomplish this object we issue this call, and urge the attend- 
ance of every interested person, both male and female, at a 
mecting to be held in the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Jan. 7, at9:30A.M. We purpose organizing on a liberal basis, 
excluding no proper person who is interested in apiculture. 

Prof. A. J. Cook and A. I. Root will be with us. 

Signed by J. F, McIntyre, Cyrus Kenney, R. A. Holley, Allen 
Barnett. R: Wilkin, L. E. Mercer, G. B. Woodberry, W. A. Nor- 
ton. M. H. Mendleson, Benj. A. Rapp H. C. Blaney, J. A. Odell, 
G. W. Brodbeck, N. Levering, J. W. Ferree, and many others. 
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Free. 


in One hour; and rear queens in full colonies etec., 
sume old fixtures. C. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
%4-230b Please mention this paper 


2h-page RESTRICTOR book. How 


to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 


EARLY QUEENS. 


In March and April, from apiary in Texas, the 


GLEANINGS IN 


in winter. How to get bees into sections | 


choicest 5-banded Italian stock, warranted purely 


One, $1.25: 6 for 6.00. 

BREEDING QUEENS. 
$3.00 to $5.00 each. Alt orders filled promptly. Send 
your name NOW for full particulars. Safe arrival 


mated. 


and entire satisfaction guaranteed or money refund. | 


want the 
1-24db 
S.F.@&1. TREGO, Swevona, !/LL. 
In writing to advertisers please mention this paper 
OULTRY Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
a ealltimes. Finely illustrated cireu- 


lar free. GEER BROS., St. Marys, Mo. 21tfdb 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 

Our goods are known as the best throughout the 
United States and Europe. 

Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Itfdb 


ed. Orders booked now, when 


queens, 


pay you 


ease mention EVERY THING 
BEE - KEEPERS. 


EDWARD 2. NEWCOMB. 
Pleasant Valley. N. Y. 
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5tfdb Please mention this paper. 


BEE CULTURE. "PS. ee I 


Three Back Numbers of the 


REVIEW 


FOR 10 CENTS. 


One of the numbers is that of Dec., 1X91, Contain- 
ing §extra pages 36 in all) 7 half-tone portraits of 
leading bee-keepers. illustrated description of the 
best self-hiver known, choice bits of information 
gathered at the Chicago convention, and a most 
instructive and interesting discussion of * Rem- 


edies for Poor Seasons.’ It is the largest and 
| best number of the REVIEW yet issued. These 
numbers are offered at this low price that bee- 


keepers may be induced to send for them, and thus 
become acquainted with the REVIEW; its editor 
knowing full well that such acquaintance will 
prove of mutual benefit. With the numbers will be 
sent a list of the special topics that have been dis- 
cussed, the issues in which they appeared, and the 
price at which they may be obtained. The REVIEW 
is $1.00 4a year. The book, ** Advanced Bee Culture,” 
is 50 cts. Both for $1.25. The REVLEW for 1892 will 
be better, brighter, and more “ crispy” than ever. 
All new subscribers for 1892 will receive the Dec., 
1X91, issue, free. Address 


BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, 
FLINT, MICH. 


ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


MPORTED ITALIAN QUEENS. My first 
importation for ‘92 will arrive June Ist. T will 
sell them on arrival at $3.50 each. Order now, pay 
June Ist. Ww. ©. FRAZIER, 
1d Atlantic, Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 


1899 CIRCULA READY TO MAIL YOU, FREE. 
Dovetailed hives, Sections, ete. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in hives and frames. 
Discounts for early orders. 
ltfdb J\O. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Wo. 


YELLOW QUEENS GIVEN AWAY. 
SEND NOW FOR PARTICULARS. 

J. A. ROE, Union City, Randolph Co., Indiana. 

; Please mention this paper Itfdb 

=) wiciin£, ina pattern of Sim- 


J. M. OVENSHIRE, D. D.S., Dundee, Yates Co., N-Y. 











Porter’s Spring Bee-Escave. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 

PRICES:—Each, by 
tions, 20¢; per dozen, $ 
monials. Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 





litfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 


(FF ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


free to all 





mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
82.25. Send for circular and testi- 


DPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plam Curculia prevented by using EXCELSIOR 
PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show. 
ing all injurious insects to Fruits mailed free, Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Ills. 


Pin responding vo luis adveriisement mention GLEANINGS, 


SPRAYING 
OUTFITS. 





© 





SS 


A glimpse of our Factory, now making carloads of Dovetailed 
Hives, Lang. Simp. hives, plain Lang. hives, Alternating hives. 
Chaff hives, sections, ete. 

We can furnish, at wholesale or retail. Every thing of practical 
construction needed in the apiary, and at Lowest Prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for our New Catalogue, 51 illustrated pages, 


Many articles not made by others. 


Atfdh 


E. KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


{ #"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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STRAY STRAWS 
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MILLER. 








THE BEST MOTH-EXCLUDER, the Bee-keepers’ 
Magazine says, is the bee. Right. 

Most BEESWAX. R. F. Holtermann thinks, is 
injured by too much heating in rendering. 

NAPTHALINE, the C. B. J. suggests, when 
used in a hive, may injure the flavor of the 
honey. 

Tht Bee-keepers’ Magazine is the latest name 
of the monthly started in Minnesota that was 
first The Bee Journal and then Northwestern 
Bee Journal, 

EIGHT YEARS the Bee-keepers’ Union has ex- 
isted, and the same officers have been elected 
each year. The manager urges the election of 
new men. He’s right. 

AND Now it’s out what ails Hasty. He’s a 
posy-lover! Aren’t you ashamed, Hasty? But 
if the bees like flowers so well, what else can be 
expected of their owners ? 

Tue C. B. J. proposes to open a free intelli- 
gence oftice for those who want to serve an 
apprenticespip at bee-keeping, and for those 
who want such apprentices. 

I WoNDER the senior editor didn’t start a 
carp-pond with the waste from that artesian 
well in Dakota I suppose he'll erect an arte- 
sian well in Medina when he gets home. 

STRAY STRAWS in last number of GLEANINGS 
says each State at the World’s Fair would have 
ten square feet fora bee-show. The types or I 
made a mistake. It should be ten feet square. 

* DANGEROUS ADVICE” is what the C. B. J. 
terms the advice of the B. B. J. to disinfect the 
combs of foul-broody stocks with the fumes of 
burning sulphur, said combs to be then used as 
safe. 

A MAMMOTH CONVENTION Of bee-keepers at 
the World’s Fair, lasting one or two weeks, 
with all the great bee-lights of Europe and 
America present, is proposed by D. A. Jones. 
Why not? 

In FRANCE they are cultivating a plant par- 
asite that is death to the white grub, the larva 
of the May beetle. What a blessing if we could 
have some parasite for wax-moths and foul- 
brood germs! 

Tue A. B. J. has no less distinguished a cor- 
respondent than Thos. Wm. Cowan, of the B. 
B. J. The oceasion was an article in favor of 
Punics, and Mr. Cowan rather more than hints 
that there are no such bees. 

So, Mrs. HARRISON, bees “* have a picker but 
no biter.” Well, well; Root, Cheshire, and all 
the authorities will have to correct their books. 
Say, do bees use’ their ‘‘ pickers” down your 
way to climb out of feeders ? 


ALPAUGH’S NEW METHOD of handling bees 
comes in fora good deal of discussion in C. B.J.. 
and great things are claimed for it: but so far 
itis a profound secret, and Mr. Alpaugh him- 
self is expressively silent about it. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION is on the up grade. 
Fifty per cent increase of members in one year! 
It’s doing good work, and the membership ought 
to more than double for the coming year. Send 
$1 to T. G. Newman, and become a member. It 
may save you $100. 

SCIENTISTS must be suppressed along with 
anarchists and all other ists. Here they’ve 
gone and invented microbes, bacteria, and 
things of that sort, to give us grip, foul brood, 
and every thing else. Fifty years ago the air 
wasn’t full of such things, and people got along 
better without them. 

SECRETARY HurcHINson, speaking of the 
action of the Chicago convention relative to 
grading comb honey, says, in his report, ‘* The 
adoption of these rules was really the most im- 
sortant work done by the convention, and per- 

laps the most important that will be done by 
any convention this year.” 

VASELINE, the C. B. J. thinks, might be a 
good thing to paint lightly over a queen to be 
introduced, with the supposition that, as it 
drives robbers away. it would drive away from 
the queen any bees that might try to sting her. 
I'd rather try it on a cheap queen first. It 
might have just the opposite effect. 

A CORRESPONDENT Says he has been watch- 
ing GLEANINGS in vain to see What was my crop 
of honey the past year. From 226 colonies I got 
about 8600 Ibs. of comb honey. or 3614 Ibs. per 
colony. Although living not 20 miles away, he 
took only 150 Ibs. from 80 colonies, or about 2 
Ibs. per colony. But he sometimes gets honey, 
I think, when I fail. 

AFTER ZERO WEATHER it is again milder, and 
Dee. 20 bees could fly outdoors, the first time 
since the last week in October. So you see 
there was nothing gained by leaving them out 
after the last of October, unless they were left 
out till Dee. 20,and I’m afraid the flight on 
that day would not counterbalance the harm 
done by the previous zero weather. 


WHAT MAKES people paint the inside wood- 
work of their houses, when pine or any other 
wood is so much handsomer, and costs no more 
finished off in its natural color? Vd rather 
have it finished with nothing but linseed oil 
rubbed on with arag than to have the finest 
job of painting. But I’d like still more to have 
something better than the oil and rag. 


GRADING HONEY is one of the things that I 
suspect will not be settled in a day, and it may 
be well to thoroughly discuss A matter in 
print. I’m anxiously waiting to see what was 
done about it at Albany, but I suspect it will 
still be open for discussion. Unless they modi- 
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fied the Chicago ruling. first-grade honey will 
be none too abundant. By some means we fail- 
ed to get Byron Walker’s system of grading at 
Chicago. Can’t he give it to us in print? 

A CHEAP HARVEST DRINK is quoted in the 
«.B.J. “Take 12 gallons of water, 20 Ibs. of 
honey, and six eggs, using the whites only. 
Let these boil one hour, then add cinnamon, 
ginger, cloves, mace, and a little rosemary. 
When cold, add one spoonful of yeast from the 
brewer, stir it well, and in 24 hours it will be 
yood for use.” No doubt a good drink, and 
honey drained from cappings might be used, 
otherwise sugar would be cheaper and possibly 
as good. 





COBS AND KERNELS. 





FROM FRIEDMAN GREINER. 





1. The old foundation-starters which have 
not been worked out the past season are glazed 
over with propolis, and are worthless, except- 
ing for wax. Bees are very loath to work them 
out the following year. 

2. Young swarms that have to build their 
own brood-combs from starters make a finer 
grade of section honey than such as are hived 
on old combs. Somehow the color of them is 
often transmitted to the sections in a measure, 

3. The Porter spring escape works well, but 
should not be left on the hive longer than is 
necessary, lest it become propolized and clogged. 

4. Much comb honey, when removed by the 
use of any of the escapes after the close of the 
honey season, will be found somewhat dam- 
aged. as the bees will more or less gnaw the 
cappings; and-I am positive that not any re- 
turning bees do the mischief, but those present 
when the escape was interposed. 

5. If sections become too dry to fold well, 
keep them ina cellar for a few days, and they 
will become damp enough. 

6. Section-shipping crates, when made in as 
compact or as cubic a form as possible, answer 
very nicely for potato-crates. I use mine that 
way, but I had to nail on a few more slats to 
make them tight enough. 

7. Separators are made too thin by some man- 
ufacturers. They warp and twist, and bees 
gnaw them. One-sixteenth inch is thin enough. 
I use them '¢ inch thick, and those I have used 
since 1877 are as good for service to-day as they 
were then. They have given entire satisfae- 
tion, and I see no reason why they should not 
last a lifetime, with proper care. 

8. Sometimes it is claimed to be an advantage 
that bees in single-walled hives realize more 
benefit from the heat-spending rays of the sun 
than such in double-walled and packed hives. 
This may be so, but I notice my bees in chaff 
hives always come out best at the end of winter. 
and breed up faster in the spring than any 
thing I have in single-walled hives. My apiary 
consists of 40 colonies in chaff hives and 80 col- 
onies in other hives. 

%. Moss, as I find it here in the swampy for- 
ests, makes a most excellent packing material. 
It absorbs moisture readily, and does not be- 
come moldy or caked. In Germany, moss is 
used largely for this purpose. 

10. I have made the observation, that my bees 
in the cellar will endure a higher temperature 
(as high as 60° F.) now than later in the spring, 
without showing any signs of uneasiness. This 
is one reason why I do not hesitate to put them 
in early. 

11. The great honey-dew flow of the fall 1889, 
I considered at the time a great calamity: but 
it proved a great blessing in the end. It fur- 
nished the bees with plenty of winter stores: 
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and as the following extraordinarily warm and 
open winter furnished many opportunities for 
cleansing flights, all bees out of doors came out 
QO. K. and did well. 

12. Quite a number of my neighbors pro- 
nounced our honey-dew honey of 1889 very pal- 
atable. It nearly gagged me, though. 

13. Only 15 miles separates my home apiary 
from that of H. L. Case, of Bristol. Ont. Co., N. 
Y. His honey-flow is mainly from white clover, 
early in the season. It pays him to stimulate 
by feeding, which he does. He has a very prac- 
tical little feeder tucked away under the cush- 
ion. With a little spout running to the outside 
of his hive. In 30 minutes, Mr. Case says, he 
can feed his 100 swarms, and not lift a cover. 
Again, in my location we have no honey flow 
of any amount until July, and I prefer to dis- 
courage carly breeding. If I don’t. most of my 
colonies, particularly those in chaff, will liter- 
ally run over with bees before I can profitably 
use them. 

14. I was under the iinpression that you had 
promised to make au experiment with the hori- 
zontal honey-extractor, friend Root. The Ger- 
man inventor claims it is practical. 

15. If you have more bees than you want, try 
my way of exchanging some of them for honey. 
It may not be any thing new or original, but it 
will work just as well. (a) When your bees 
swarm, hive them into half-story chambers of 
a capacity not over 5 L. frames, all frames fur- 
nished only with narrow starters; place on an 
excluder, then one or two more half-stories 
with sections. (b) If you can so arrange it as 
to hive double swarms, all the better; also hiv- 
ing single swarms on the stands of removed 
populous colonies works well; in fact, any way 
to get a heavy force of bees answers with my 
methods. (¢) The section honey such colonies 
produce is always of a snowy white, and of 
superior quality, because built fast. and the 
amount is not to be sneered at. (d) When Sep- 
tember comes, the little brood-chambers con- 
tain almost no honey, and only a small colony 
of bees. Two and two of them must be united. 
and feeding must be resorted to. (e) If but 
few swarms are cast, treat a part of the old col- 
onies as follows: Take all brood-combs from 
them and hive each colony at the beginning of 
the honey-flow into one of the half-story cham- 
bers, as explained above. (f) The gained brood- 
combs are to be placed over queen-excluders on 
the tops of other colonies, even such as have 
swarmed, and they will almost always be found 
well filled with honey and some pollen. They 
are just right for winter stores for those same 
colonies they were taken from. One set of such 
combs will usually suffice to winter two full- 
sized colonies. (g) If you should have more 
such combs heavy with honey than you can 
make use of for winter stores, better save them 
for spring feeding. (h) By the use of old combs. 
particularly when pollen is present, a fine ar- 
ticle of extracted honey can not be produced. 

16. If you place brood-combs with any drone 
brood over excluders, be sure a small entrance 
is provided for the escape of the drones. I 
should not want to inclose such combs in a 
brood-restrictor. I’, GREINER. 

Naples, N. Y., Dec. 8. 

| Your cobs and kernels, friend G., are exeeed- 
ingly valuable, and show that you have had 
considerable practical experience. We trust 
that you will favor us with further install- 
ments. We did test the horizontal extractor, 
but found that, in order to make it work well. 
we should have to have a very high rotary 
speed, and even then the combs would not be 
extracted as clean as in the old way. Your 
point about putting dry sections in the cellar a 
few days is good. ] 
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THE IMPROVED SELF-HIVER. 


ALLEY'S 





DIBBERN’S IMPROVED VERSUS PLAN. 





The picture will give a very good idea of the 
swarmer as used by me during the past year. 
The lower hive. with a super over a queen- 
excluding wood-zine honey-board. is the one 
expeeted to swarm. The upper hive. with a 
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bee-escape board. with upper front strip remov- 
ed for a bottom, is the empty one to receive the 
swarm. The lower. or discharging part of 
swarmer, is the full size of the front of the hive. 
and is fastened to it by my malleable hooks 
clasping screwheads on the sides of the hive. 
This part has three wire-cloth tubes with large 
openings not less than 34 inch on top. These 
tubes should be put very near the front, so there 
will be little or no wood between the holes bored 
through the upper strip and the zine. The 
leader is made V-shaped inverted. so as to lead 
the queen and drones in swarming more certain- 
ly to the upper tube. I use these leaders of 
different lengths, to go by one. two, or three 
supers. and are fastened to them by little strips 
of tin. I have tried covering the front of the 
leader. as well as the upper half of the lower 
part of the swarmer. with wire cloth. to in- 
duce more bees to go up with the queen; but 
that does no good. as the workers immediately 
pass through the perforations in the upper part 
of the swarmer, and fly away. These bees are 
no more inclined to go to the upper part of the 
swarmer than those passing out below, and 
they certainly greatly hinder the queen in pass- 
ing the tubes. The upper, or receiving part of 
the swarmer, is only the width of a super, so 
that I can use empty supers as well as hives, to 
receive the swarm. I think that swarms will 
enter more readily than if the upper part were 
of the same size as the lower. as | have hereto- 
fore used them. I had one case where the en- 
tire swarm remained in the upper part, and, 
when found, had it about half filled with comb. 

Ina former article I gave my general experi- 
ence with the swarmer, and it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat it here. I then stated that the 
swarms were generally small—in fact, much too 
small for successful honey-gathering without 
manipulation by the apiarist. and I described 
my usual method of doing this. When I was 
present in the apiary I found it the most satis- 
factory way to wait till the swarm was about all 
in the air, and the queen in the upper swarmer. 
I would then place .the empty hive on the old 
Stand, and remove the old hive some distance 
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away. In this way only could I get the entire 
swarm, and even then it was sometimes neces- 
sary to cover up the old hive. as somehow the 
returning swarm would often find its old home. 

Now. when the new swarm has become fair- 
ly settled I usually wait till evening. I then 
place the old hive over a bee-escape on top of 
the supers, on the new hive. In this way boom- 
ing swarms will be secured. When I find 
swarms hived during my absence |] simply put 
the new hive on the old stand. and henah off as 
many bees as I want. 

I think I was a little too modest in my former 
article in stating that the self-hived swarm 
contained only a pint or two. I think that a 
quart or two would be more nearly correct. 
This is when the bees are allowed to have their 
own Way. 

I have tried all ways I could think of to pre- 
vent a part of the swarm returning to the old 
hive; but so far I must confess I have not sue- 
ceeded without removing the old hive some 
distance. But after all it makes little difference 
with me as to the size of swarms, as I fix up 
even natural swarms, without hivers, to suit 
me. I consider the swarmers a great success, 
and shall use them on all my hives next season. 

I have just read the remarkable article of Mr. 
Alley, on page 921 of GLEANINGS. I have never 
set up any claim of inventing the swarmer, 
although I think I have greatly improved it, 
and perhaps made it as successful as it is ever 
likely to be. Mr. Alley has seen fit to patent 
his device, and I will not dispute his rights. 
The hivers. as he first sent them out, appeared 
crude and impracticable to me, and I have tried 
to improve it. I claim nothing for myself, and 
Mr. Alley is perfectly free to adopt any of the 
features of my swarmer. I am only trying to 
advance bee-keeping in general, and have nei- 
ther swarmers nor “rights” for sale. I should 
much prefer to agree with Mr. Alley: but my 
experience is certainly widely different from 
his, as stated in his article. Mr. Alley certainly 
‘*surprises” me when he states that the first 
swarmers he experimented with were similar 
to mine, and that they worked nicely, the two 
in use securing two fine large Swarms in good 
shape, and then straightway changes to such 
hivers as he first sent out. He again ‘sur- 
yrises”? me after making that statement that 
1e considered that method impracticable, and 
that the side arrangement was much _ better. 
Then Mr. Alley tries to convey the idea that 
bees will not return to the old hive, to any great 
extent, when the empty hive is placed on the 
side, the testimony of Mr. West and all the rest 
notwithstanding. I have tried placing the 
hive on either side, as well as on top, and see no 
difference on that point. It can hardly be pos- 
sible that Mr. Alley will want to goon record as 
claiming that his swarmer will hive good large 
surplus-storing Swarms every time a swarm 
issues, without some aid, will he? Why, Mr. 
A., bees will not do that when allowed their 
own way, for often the queen does not leave the 
old hive at all. Now, he finds fault with me for 
placing the empty hive or super on top of the 
old hive, where it is comparatively out of the 
way,and says placing it on a separate stand 
on the side is much better. I have tried both 
ways with hundreds of hives, and greatly pre- 
fer the top arrangement. It would be interest- 
ing to know on what sort of scale Mr. A. has 
been conducting his experiments in the wn d 
State apiary. Has he been experimenting with 
one or two hives, or with one or two hundred, 
as I have been doing? If the former, it is quite 
likely that he has been misled by a swarm or 
two that have been exceptions to the rule. But 
as I said before, I should very much rather 
agree with Mr. Alley. I believe the swarmer is 
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a good thing, and will prove a boon to bee- 
keepers. [tis likely that further improvements 
will be made in the near future; and if he will 
adopt such suggestions as are valuable, much 
will be gained. In these days of study and in- 
vention. one man can hardly hope to know it 
all; in fact, most of the implements used in 
bee-keeping are the joint invention of many. 

There is one thing more that I wish to men- 
tion in connection with the hiver; and that is. 
that we often have hives containing comb and 
honey that we wish to put our first swarms Into. 
Now. it will not do to place such hives to re- 
ceive the swarms, on account of moths and rob- 
bers. In such cases ] use an empty super on 
top (how would it look if placed on the side), 
Now. when the swarm is in the air,and the 
queen in the upper part of the swarmer, I un- 
hook it from the super and slip a piece of tin 
behind it. so the queen can not escape, Remove 
the old hive, and place the one with combs in 
on the old stand, and the part of the swarmer 
with queen in, in front of the entrance, remoyv- 
ing the tin. It is not best to remove the swarm- 
er for several days, as the bees may take a 
notion to abscond. I have several times liber- 
ated the queen an hour or two after the swarm 
was hived in this way. but soon found them all 
in the air again, and had my work to do over. 

I can fully agree with Mr. Alley, that the 
swarmer greatly lessens and retards swarming. 
On this account, as well as not tolerating a 
horde of drones in every hive, bees will gather 
more honey per colony with the swarmers than 
without them. Mr. A. is certainly mistaken in 
his statement, made some time ago, that two or 
more swarms issuing at the same time through 
the swarmers would each return to its own 
hive. They won’t do that in Illinois. I have 
used swarm-catchers for more than fifteen 
years. and in such cases [ still use them, and 
they are just as good with the hivers to prevent 
doubling up as ever. C. H. DIBBERN. 

Milan, III. 
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GIVING A LAYING QUEEN TO A PARENT 
COLONY. 





LOCATION, AND ITS BEARING ON THE QUESTION, 


Question 197, found on page 928, December 1. 
regarding the giving of a laying queen to a 
colony having just cast a swarm, is a very in- 
teresting one, and one that has much todo with 
our honey crop if we are situated in certain 
localities. This whole matter of profit, resting 
on whether we should give such a queen or not, 
must be decided by our location. If the loca- 
tion gives a continuous yield of honey. then the 
giving of a laying queen immediately after 
swarming will prove a profitable investment: 
but if the location is one like the average loca- 
tion, Which gives a good yield of honey at one 
or two stated periods during the season, then 
the giving of a laying queen at the time of 
swarming will generally prove decidedly un- 
profitable. We have been told for years that 
the bee-keeper who wished to secure the best 
results from his bees should have on hand, and 
give to swarming colonies, queens as above: 
and the reason advanced for so doing has al- 
ways been, that the time lost by the parent col- 
ony in rearing a queen was equivalent to a 
swarm. I have experimented largely on this 
line: and the truth of the statement. that the 
time lost by the bees in rearing a queen in nat- 
ural swarming is equivalent toa swarm of bees, 
is the first reason that it will not prove a sue- 
cess in locations similar to my own. which 
gives. at most, only two honey-yields each year. 
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If it were bees I were after, the case would be 
different. With me white clover yields only 
enough honey to keep the bees breeding nicely. 
and prepares them so that they swarm mainly 
from June 20 to July 1. Our honey-harvest is 
from basswood. which blooms from July 10 to 16. 
Now, all who are familiar with natural swarm- 
ing know that the bees are comparatively few 
in numbers in spring, and increase by the rap- 
idly increasing brood produced by the queen, 
Which, in due time. hatch into bees until a 
swarm is the result. By giving a laying queen 
to a colony immediately after it has east a 
swarm, we bring about the same result (swarm- 
ing) as before, for we place the bees in the same 
condition. The only difference is, that. having 
plenty of brood, they build up quicker, and are 
prepared to swarm in a shorter time. As this 
second prime swarming, brought about by giv- 
ing the laying queen, comes right in our bass- 
wood-honey harvest, it cuts off the surplus 
honey; for itis well known that bees, having 
the swarming fever, do littie or no work in the 
sections: and if allowed to swarm, the object 
we have sought after (section honey) is beyond 
ourreach., If this laying queen had not been 
given, and we had worked so that no after- 
swarms had issued, we should have found that 
the young queen, which was to become the 
mother of the colony, would have hatched, as 
arule,in eight days after the swarm issued, 
and in ten days more she would be ready to lay, 
which would bring the time of her laying at 
about the time basswood would be yielding 
honey nicely. During this period. between the 
time when the swarm issued and the young 
queen commences to lay, the bees, not having 
any brood to nurse for the last half of the time, 
consume but little honey: hence, as fast as the 
young bees emerge from the cells, they are filled 
with honey: for bees not having a laying queen 
seldom build comb in the sections. Thus, when 
the young queen is ready to lay she finds every 
available cell stored with well-ripened honey. 
At this point the instinet of the bees teaches 
them that they must have brood or they will 
soon cease to exist as a colony. A general rush 
is made for the sections; the honey from below 
is carried above, so as to give the queen room, 
and in a week we have, as a result, the sections 
nearly filled with honey, and later completed. 
if the season is not unusually unfavorable. In 
this way good results are obtained in such a 
location as this, while, if a laying queen is giv- 
en, the basswood-honey season is nearly or 
quite used up by the colony becoming “sulky” 
with the swarming fever, if they can not have 
their own way. 

After basswood we have a honey-dearth. 
hence the bees from the introduced queen are 
of no value. but, on the contrary, become use- 
less consumers. On an average, it takes 21 
days, from the time the egg is laid, to the per- 
fect bee ready to emerge from the cell. Then. 
if the colony is in anormal condition, this bee 
does not commence labor in the field till 16 days 
old: hence the egg for the honey-gathering bee 
must be deposited in the cell 37 days before the 
honey-harvest ends, or else they are of no value 
as honey-producers. As the basswood is al! 
gone before the eggs of the introduced queen 
become honey-producing bees, and as the larger 
part of them die of old age before buckwheat o1 
fall flowers yield honey. a great gain is made 
by letting each old colony, having cast a swarm. 
rear their own queens, for thereby we save the 
expensive feeding of the larvae, which are in 
turn to become expensive consumers of the hon- 
ev of the hive. 

These things are well worth looking into by 
every bee-keeper; and if brood-rearing is used 
advisedly, with an eye on our location. we shal! 
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find that great profit will result therefrom. 
The Rambler hits very close at this matter in 
his answer to query 197, where he says, “I want 
egg-laying to go on briskly when there is a 
prospect of those eggs hatching bees that will 
gather honey.” In other words, if these eggs 
won't hatch bees that will gather honey, don’t 
allow the eggs to be deposited. Mr. France also 
comes right to the point where he says, “If we 
should introduce a laying queen after the sea- 
son Was So far advanced, bees hatched from her 
eggs would never gather any surplus honey for 
us, aS the season would be over before they 
would hatch out. I would much rather not 
feed brood at that time.” 

Reader, here is something worth carefully 
thinking over, for by such thinking along these 
lines much profit may come to you. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 17. G. M. DooLirrTLr. 


points, as usual, are well taken. Lo- 
does have a strong bearing 
tight here may we sug- 
reasons why some 


|Your 
cation, no doubt, 
upon the question. 
gest that this is one of the 
of the large honey - producers remove their 
queens during the honey season ?— primarily. of 
course, to stop swarming for the time being, 
and, secondarily, reduce the working force of 
bees at a time of year when there is no honey to 
be had. Bee-keepers should study well their 
locality. They should manage somehow to 
have a strong working force of the right age 
when they do have a honey-flow. and as light a 
force as possible when there is no honey to be 
had, and when the bees that remain are simply 
consumers. | 
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RAMBLE NO. 50. 


MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








Lansing. the capital of Michigan, is another 
name made familiar to a considerable class of 
people through the name of one man, and that 
is A. J. Cook, Professor of Entomology in the 
Agricultural College. His wide range of writ- 
ings, and his valuable book on bee culture. have 
made his name familiar to all progressive bee- 
keepers. Recently calling to his aid my old- 
time friend J. H. Larrabee, of Vermont, the col- 
lege had a sort of magnetic influence over the 
tambler. We had together tramped the hills 
of Vermont and New York: rowed and _ fished 
for pickerel on their lakes, and can you wonder 
that, late one afternoon, I was in Lansing, 
hunting for the stage that would take me out 
to the College, three miles distant? At4o’clock 
the stage started from the postoffice, and. with 
a load of students, a keg of pickles, and some 
other groceries, we started. The road was ex- 
cellent. but somehow the horses had a disvour- 
aged gait.and it was a relief to arrive upon 
the college grounds and have something else to 
look at. I soon found the apiary, and, antici- 
pating that I would immediately see my friend 
Larrabee, | was astonished when a young man 
came to the door. his face lathered for a shave, 
and, speaking Frenchly, he was sans skjorta; 
but he evidently didn’t * care a darn.” and told 
me to sit down. When he finished his toilet he 
blossomed out into a good-looking young man, 
and I will introduce’you to Fred, Bro. Larrabee’s 


chum, studying engineering. If I remember 
right. he informed me that Mr. Larrabee was 


in the college kitchen experimenting in gas- 
tronomy. Our friend soon came in: and from 
his flushed appearance, his labors must have 
been arduous. We placed ourselves in a vis-a- 
vis position. and conversed on eastern themes, 
and particularly of the lakes and grand hills of 
Vermont. This portion of Michigan is a roll- 
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ing country, and there are but few elevations 
that rise to the dignity of hills, and an Eastern 
traveler finds a journey monotonous; and our 
friend, who had been here for several months, 
missed his native hills. In the evening we paid 
our respects to Prof. Cook, who, after the ardu- 
ous labors of the day, was resting in the cooling 
shades of the veranda. 





PROF. COOK AND HIS CLASS IN APICULTURE. 
The Michigan Agricultural College was es- 
tablished in 1857, and is one of the oldest in the 
country. It has a farm of 600 acres, all under 
culture, and nicely located on a good stream of 
water. The many buildings scattered here and 
there among the trees remind One of those 
pretty summer-resort villages in Northern New 
fork. Near the center is a campus, or play- 
ground, of several acres, where the students are 
gut through military drill, and are taught to 
1andle not only the musket but the big guns on 
the far side of the campus. Base ball and other 
athletic games are indulged in. It is an inter- 
esting and long journey to go through all of the 
departments and over the farm. I spent several 
days at the college, and found something new 
to study every day. A portion of the farm is 
devoted to experimental crops. In one section 
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were a large number of varieties of wheat: in 
another, oats, and so with all seeds that will 
grow in this climate, all tested as to yield, and 
effect of different fertilizers, ete. Three hun- 
dred young men are here preparing themselves 
for future usefulness. The plan pursued is to 
give the theoretical or scientitic education, and 
then put in the practical—study in the class- 
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room, and practice in the field. In the study of 
entomology. for instance, when the inseet Apis 
mellifica is studied in the class. a section of the 
class, headed by Prof. Cook, go out into the 
apiary. and the students manipulate the hive 


while Prof. Cook explains and direets. Our 
camera caught a very good view of the class 


thus occupied. Nearly all protect themselves 
with veils: but Prof. C. will be seen at the left 
in the center of the group, without a veil. Bro. 
Larrabee is approaching with a bold shirt-front. 


Many graduates of the college have taken up 
bee- -keeping as a business; and among those 


who have made a stir in apicultural ranks is 
Frank Benton. 

The college apiary contains about 80 colonies, 
nicely arranged on sloping ground, and shaded 
with grapevines. The grounds are in grass. 
and kept as beautiful as alawn. The hives 
used are one-third Gullup, whieh [ believe 
the professors hobby: one-third [.., and one- 
third Heddon. 

A commodious honey-house is located at one 


is 


side: two rooms are devoted to the apiary. 
Another is Mr. Larrabee’s reception-room, and 
in the rear is his boudoir. with a bed and a 
fe § 
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cot. Every thing in the house and apiary is 
kept in excellent order, and the Rambler really 
enjoyed the few ne sojourn. It was equal to 

‘am ping on Lake George. Seve ral experiments 
of a minor nature were in progress, and others 
will be followed up. Our friend Larrabee was 
just. getting used to his new duties, and the 
fraternity should not expect too much from the 
first year’s efforts. If bee-keepers have great 
wroblems they can not solve, send them to Bro. 
lanaben. and he will give them due considera- 
tion. This place, if any in the world, can con- 
duct careful experiments, for they have all fa- 
cilities for practicing them. 

Connected with the college is a large and 
growing museum. In it are specimens of beasts 
of the field, historic and pre-historic: birds of 
the air: fishes, great and small; insects of all 
imaginable sizes, shapes, and colors: horned 
toads’ lizards, centipedes, repulsive spiders, 
and. just to think of it! Prof. Cook can go into 
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this endless and call them all 
names! 

After an arduous day we sought rest with our 
friend in his boudoir; but that museum was 
too much for me. and I shall Jet the artist tell 
the nature of my dreams. 

The present president of the college is Mr. O. 


menagerie pet 


Clute, who, a great many may be pleased to 
know. is the John Allen who wrote * Blessed 
s . 

>CeS8. 

The glorious Fourth of July was ushered in 


with the distant boom of cannon. The college 
boys had made preparations to boom the big 
guns on the campus: but a lady in one of the 
cottages near was critically ill, and a request 
for quiet stilled all noisy demonstrations. show- 
ing that the young men were truly gentlemen 
in their deference to the sufferings of others. 
As there were celebrations in many towns a 
few miles out. the college was nearly deserted 
atan early hour, John If. L. said we would go 
to Grand Ledge. about 12 miles out, where 
there was to be a great celebration. On the 
way we would hunt up Mr. Jacob T. Timpe, 
the bee-man. We walked to town. secured 

livery rig, and journeyed out through a monot- 
onous country. We commented on 
the various phases of farm life, 
large farms, small houses. and no 
barns; we saw but few places that 
came up to our eastern ideas of 
such things. The monotony of our 
journey was at length relieved by 
coming to a considerable hill. Bro. 
L.’s love of home and his hills, and 
his glowing patriotism, got the 
best of him. and he was going to 
enjoy that hill. even if it took all 
day. Hurrah for the hill! The 
Rambler shared somewhat his en- 
thusiasm, and, after an exhaust- 


ive time, swinging our bandanas 
and hats, we proceeded to Mr. 
Timpe’s. We found him hard at 
work in his apiary. close beside 
the road. Said he to Bro. on 
whom he had previously met, “Is 
that the Rambler feller you have 


with you?” 

Mr. T. had his yard full of hives 
and nuclei, and was raising queens 
ata high-pressure rate. We first 
had the impression that the hives 
were arranged by driving a load 
into the yard and letting them 
drop out at the rear, as we once 
read in GLEANINGS; but Mr. YT. 
didn’t do that way. A_ cyclone 
must have picked up a hive here 
and there in various States, with 
a few board fences and chieken- 
coops, and landed them all in Mr. T.’s yard. 
But Mr. T. had a new yard in mind, and no 
doubt he now has one equal to the college 
apiary. He handled his bees without smoke or 
veil, and seemed to be proof against stings. 
Mr. T.’s were of the five-banded order, and his 
method of rearing a combination affair. Strips 
of drone comb were cut ala Alley. larvee in- 
serted a la Doolittle, and the strip pinned on 
the side of a comb a la Timpe. We were shown 
several very fine queens. Mr. is a young 
man, and evidently cut out for a progressive 
bee-keeper. 

We went to Grand Ledge to celebrate: found 
the little town full of people celebrating on a 
roller toboggan slide, and rowing around in 4 
sort of duck-pond. The Grand Ledge from 
which the town received its name was about 50 
feet high. We soon tired of this tame celebra- 
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tion, and returned to Lansing via another route, 
I dare not trust my friend near that hill again, 
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The gossip around the campus the next day 
was about the episodes of the Fourth. Fred 
had won a prize in a foot-race: another student 
was ina fight: another came back the worse 
from beer, So the Fourth passed into history, 
and on his journey again passes the 

LAMBLER. 


(The Michigan Agricultural 
grand place to visit. It is an institution 
the State of Michigan may well be proud of. 
By no means the least important personage 
of the college is Prof. Cook. In faet. he is more 
widely known for his researches and writings 
than any other instructor or professor in the 
college, | 
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BOUNTY ON HONEY. 


College is a 





A GOVERNMENT STAMP ON HONEY. AND WIY. 





The meeting of the [linois State Bee-keepers’ 
Society at Springfield, on the 16th and 17th, 
was pretty well attended, especially by bee- 
keepers near Springfield. I was quite sorry not 


to see Messrs. Miller, Dadant, and Newman 
present. Still. I believe that considerable good 


has been ——— The proposition of the 
Northwestern was g ladly received, and the re- 
quest to meet in Chicago once each year was 
unanimously aceeded to. There, now, brother 
bee-keepers. not only of the northern part of 
the State of [llinois. but all of you in reach of 
Chicago, come and help us make the Illinois 


State Bee-keepers’ Association what it ought 
to be. Our interests are one and the same, and 


we ought to see to it that the annual appropria- 
tion is well expended. This society ought to 
take hold of the World’s Fair business. Of 
course, | don’t think that it ought to try to 
monopolize the honey and supply exhibit, but it 
ought to have a committee there, at least, to 
welcome the bee-keepers from other States and 
from all over the world. 

There is one thing that I think ought to be 
agitated everywhere, and as often as possible; 
and thatis the two-cent bounty on extracted 
honey. The comb-honey production doesn’t 
need it. Now, were the bounty the only thing 
in it } don’t know that I should think it so im- 
portant. But, here; let the government go to 
placing a stamp on what honey is actually pro- 
duced here in this country. and the adulteration 
of extracted honey is atanend. See what the 
government does for the liquor interest. It not 
only labels and stamps their different brands, 
but places a penalty on using their packages a 
second time. If we can only get this bounty on 
extracted honey it will do more to lift} up the 
bee-business and encourage the bee - keepers 
than any thing else 1 know of, for it will soon 
make an almost unlimited market for extracted 
honey. for every one will then have confidence 
in the purity of what he is purchasing. for then 
there will be the government’s guarantee as to 
its purity on every package. What more could 
any purchaser ask for? Besides this. there is 
no doubt that the darker grades of honey have 
got to come in direet competition with sugar 
that does get a bounty from the government. 
Now. why should the sugar interests have an 
advantage of over 25 per cent on their output, 
and the honey interests be foreed to compete 
with them fora market? Such a condition of 
affairs is manifestly unjust. to say nothing of 
being forced to compete with a mixture of glu- 
cose, The government would, in’ this way. 
take the very best census of the bee-keeping in- 
terest that it would be possible for us to have. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the Lineoln 
Monument in company with Mrs. Harrison, 
While at Springfield. She agreed with me that. 


that 
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c we could get this government stamp on ex- 

racted honey, it would be of immense advan- 
a to bee-kee pers. She seemed to think, also, 
that the bee-business is becoming rather risky, 
with the present prices for honey, and the fact 
that the bee-pasturage is year by year becom- 
ing poorer and poorer since the amount of land 
that is not tilled is becoming less and less. Low 
wet places, that were formerly too wet to be 
cultivated, were the natural home of plants 
producing honey, but they are now either being 
ditched out or else underdrained. At Peoria, 
where her bees used to get an abundant har- 
vest. it is now occupied by a thriving city. 


FURNISHING REPORTERS MATTER RELATING TO 
CONVENTIONS. 

In returning home, a reporter who had seen 
mein the meeting came and sat down by me, 
and began to make inquiries about bees and 
honey, and about the association. He went on 
to say that they would have been glad to give 
the bee-keepers two or three columns of matter 
in their journal, while there at Springfield, if 
they had had any way of getting the copy. I 
wonder if we can’t get the conventions to take 
the hint, and have a committee to prepare copy 
for the reporters when they come around—have 
it ready for them. In this way a large part of 
the public can be reached and edue — in re- 
gard to honey and bees that can not be reached 
so easily in any other way. Instead of growl- 
ing at What daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lish, try giving them facts, in a readable shape, 
to publish. A. N. DRAPER. 

Upper Alton, THL., 


{We believe this is an important question, 
but it is one on which we are not yet prepared 
to give an opinion. We hope it will be thor- 
oughly discussed in the next few weeks, both 
as to the desirability and feasibility of having a 
bounty on honey. Mr. Elwood touches on this 
same point in his president’s address, which we 
will publish in our next issue. | 


Dec. 19. 
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BEES OF ITALY, AGAIN. 


FIXED RACE; 
TO IMPROVE 


ITALIANS A AMERICANS 


THEM. 


I noticed a communieation by Arthur T. 
Goldsborough, on page 842, 1801, in which he 
asserts that the bees of Italy are not three- 
banded. I was in hopes some of the older writ- 
ers would give us a chapter on the color of the 
Italian bee; but so far I have not seen such a 
communication. It seems strange that this 
writer, being as close an observer as he claims 
to be, should assert that no bee would show 
more than one yellow band. Now, the fact is, 
among all classes of bees. all mixtures and 
crosses, I have never been able to find a single 
bee with only one yellow band. Wherever I 
find a bee with yellow on any bands, there is 
yellow on the three; and, again, if the bees of 
Italy are not three-banded, how comes it that, 
of all the bees that are yearly imported from 
there, no importer has received a single bee 
that does not show the three yellow bands? 
Any importer will guarantee this. Another 
thing, all the queens that are brought from 
Italy are not tested queens. Especially last 
spring. the breeders of Italy could not fill all 
their early orders with tested queens, and get 
them here as soon as the importers wanted 
them; and yet the bees of Italy, so far as I 
have seen them (and I have received queens 
from several breeders in various parts of Italy), 
are three-banded. The bands are not bright 
yellow, but more inclined to be red; and I be- 
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lieve the darker colored these bands are, the 
better workers the bees prove to be. 

I notice, both by the circulars of breeders and 
by several letters which I have, that the first 
thing the average American tries to do is to 
improve the Italian bee. This is a character- 
istic of the American, and “improvement” is 
his motto; but how is a person to undertake to 
improve a thing that already has fixed charac- 
teristics? I find that this “improvement” (?) 
consists in making it yellow, yellower, YELLOW- 


EST. 

While I have no objection whatever to these 
yellow bees, and have and intend to continue 
to keep the yellowest bees procurable, yet 
will say for them that they will not reproduce 
themselves. Out of ten queens from a five- 
banded mother, mated in an apiary where 
drones from five-banded mothers abound, not 
more than two of the untested queens will prove 
to be five-banded. I find the five-banded bees 
as gentle as the imported stock; but the bees 
from queens of five-banded stock that produce 
bees with only three bands are not gentle. 

Last season there were many of these queens 
sold. Last fall at the fairs I found many dis- 
appointed purchasers of them. They had bought 
untested queens of them, expecting to get some 
five-banded. They had failed, and consequently 
they were disappointed. 

The Americans have bred the short-horn 
until he is a fac-simile of the Devon. They 
have bred the Poland-China until a whole field 
full of experts can not tell a Poland-China from 
a Berkshire. ears alone excepted. And they 
have bred the Italian bee until it is identical 
with the Cyprian. Now, this has not all been 
done by ——o selection.” 

When there is a demand for any type of ani- 
mal or bee, the Americans are going to supply 
that demand, and do it right speedily. 

Why is it. Mr. Editor, knowing as you do the 
nature of the imported bees to produce workers 
almost identically the same, you charge about 
double for a queen from an imported mother, 
that herself happens to be a little yellower than 
ordinary ? W. C. FRAZIER. 

Atlantic, Ia., Dec. 16. 


|Our experience as importers is quite in line 
with yours. Next to the Italian bee-keepers 
themselves, the importers who receive annually 
large consignments of queens from that country 
ought to be in position to judge of the general 
characteristics of the bees. It is our experience 
that imported Italians are as fixed as any race 
of bees known, in their general characteristics, 
with the possible exception of the black, or Ger- 
man race. Of the hundreds of queens we have 
imported from Italy, we never saw any four or 
five banded progeny from any of them; neither 
have we seen any one-banded progeny. They 
have been uniformly three-banded bees, though 
in the progeny of a few the third band was 
quite indistinct, and some would pronounce 
them only two-banded. It is remarkable that 
the bees of Italy should show so generally such 
fixed qualities, and that these qualities should 
duplicate themselves so nearly in the first gen- 
eration. It is a fact, as we have often repeated, 
the bands of the importeds are leather-colored, 
or, at least, a dark yellow: and these darker 
bees have so far given better results in honey. 
We therefore take the liberty of putting in ital- 
ics What you say on this point. 


It is true, that Americans will endeavor to 


give people what they want: and because there 
isa demand for yellow queens, and because of 
the fact that only a few of them are among the 
daughters of imported mothers. we have had to 
charge more for them: but as we say in our 
price list, their bees will have no more than 
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three yellow bands. nor wil] they be any better 
honey-gatherers than those from darker daugh- 
ters. In regard to the article of Mr. Golds- 
borough. you will see. by turning to page 48. 
Dec. 15. that he must have visited only a few 
localities in Italy, or else he observed very care- 
lessly. Although not intending to misrepresent, 
his article gave a very incorrect idea of the 
kind of bees found in Italy.| 


rr eo 
THE HUBBARD BEE-HIVE. 


ITS MERITS SET 





FORTH. 


Friend Root:—As_ brood-frames with tixed 
distances have attracted so much attention of 
late, I think it possible you will be interested 
with a description of the Hubbard hive, which 


in a measure combines both fixed and movable 
distances, It was patented Jan. 16, 1883. The 
main Objects attained by having my_ brood- 


frames hung in this way are: 

1. They can be swung out to the left, giving 
plenty of space in which to remove combs with- 
out danger of scraping them together. 

2. They are spaced 1)¢ inches from center to 
center, at the front end, and at the rear end of 
the frames a long staple sets in fine, deep, saw- 
tooth notches which allow the frames to have 
their distances varied, and at the same time 
stay where they are put, as the frames will not 
move unless the hive is turned on its side. The 
adjustment at the rear end allows a queen-cage 
to be introduced, or the distanee to be varied 
to accommodate combs of different thickness. 

3. Each end of the frame has a projecting 
nail at the upper left-hand corner and a long 
shallow staple below; therefore the frames may 
be hung either end front. 

4. Frame - bearings are metal, and. being. 
small. do not get waxed fast. 

5. This accomplishes the tixed-distance idea 
without danger of crushing bees between wide 
end-bars or top-bars, and with no projecting 
top-bars to catch them. 

6. The staples in the bottom of the frames 
keep bees from being crushed under the bottom- 
bar when you seta frame to one side on a flat 
surface. 

7. When returning a frame to the hive you 
find it practically self-adjusting. Get it some- 
where near its place, and large notches in its 
tin bearings at the front end guide it instantly 
to its place, while you swing it to the point at 
which you wish it at the rear. 





8. Hives ought always to slant a little toward 
the entrance. This hive does: and by having a 
frame—hanging below at the front end, a bee- 
passage is always maintained: the frame does 
not sag and get waxed fast. nor make a harbor- 
ing-place for vermin. 
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£9. The apiarist does not break his back look- 
ing over his brood-combs. Several years ago, 
when our friend Hutchinson was in the queen- 
business, he gave us a description of the back- 
ache from handling bees that many will re- 
member, Well, with this side-opening hive 
you drop down on one knee, sit on your heel, 
and handle your bees with an ease you would 
hardly believe possible. As to finding queens, 
itis usually done without removing the frames 
from their front hangings: swing them around 
and look down betwee n them. 

Are these points honestly taken ? 
see for yourself. Seven miles from the city is 
Albert H. Grover’s Hubbard-hive apiary of 
from 125 to 150 colonies. This is where my bees 
and queens are raised. Any man within, say. 
300 miles of here, who will ship 50 colonies of 
Italian bees to this apiary in any other hive, 
and find all the queens as quickly and easily as 
Mr. Grover will from 30 of his colonies of equal 
strength, will have his moving expenses paid, 
and good wages for his time. Is the hive ex- 
pensive? No more than other single-walled 
hives. Is it complicated 2? Many practical bee- 
keepers, after seeing the hive itself. say it is 
much more simple than they expected after 
reading printed deseription. A break - joint 
honey-board is used between brood - chamber 
and super. Several thousand of the hives are 
in use in over twenty States. G. K. HUBBARD. 

Kort Wayne, Ind., Dee. 12. 


Come and 


{As the question of fixed distances and the 
finding of the queen by notremoving the frames 
has of late been agitated, we asked Mr. Hub- 
bard to give us some of his experience along 
this line. in connection with his hive. We have 
no doubt that he can, many times, find the 
queen without removing a frame; but for some 
reason of other. side-opening hives have never 
been popular with the masses of bee-keepers. | 


ET CGO <i 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SEPARATORS. 


SHALL WOODEN SEPARATORS BE THICK OR 
THIN ? THE SERIOUS INCONVENIENCE AND 
COST IN HAVING THEM WET WHEN PUT 


IN SECTION-CASES. 





[have always had quite an opinion as to the 
importance of separators. and latterly I have 
raised my opinion as to their importance. A 
good many imperfect sections I have traced to 
imperfect separators. That is, if a section is 
nearly finished, and then is moved to some oth- 
er part of the super where the separator is not 
exactly like the one where it had been, then 
Wherever the separator comes a little too close 


to the section the comb is likely to be gnawed 
away, and little bridges of wax built from the 


comb to the separator. I have seen a section, 
one side of which was entirely finished, have its 
finished side nearly all unsealed just because, 
When moved, the space between comb and sep- 
arator Was not as great as it had been in its first 
position. And although Tam not sure of it, I 
think there have beea eases where the w arping 
of a separator made trouble with a section. 
although its position had never been changed. 

I think it is pretty generally agreed that wood 
is better than tin for loose se parators: and as a 
large proportion of separators used are loose, 
it becomes an important matter to know just 
What is the best wood separator. I have seen 


separators a quarter of an ineh thick, and it 
always seemed to me like a waste of lumber 
and super room. Still. I never used any of that 


thickness, and it is possible that they may have 
advantages of which I do not know. When 
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wood came to be largely used for separators, 
and they consequently came down to a very 
moderate price, I decided that the labor of 
cleaning them of propolis after being used was 
worth more than the cost of new separators. 
So for several years I have used for kindling- 
wood most of my old separators. 

Then the question arose: If they are to be used 
but onee, is it not worth while to try very thin 
separators? So I have tried different thick- 
nesses, from 4) of an inch to 7; or thicker. The 
very thin ones seemed to me more desirable 
because they would take up less room, make a 
little less chance for propolis in eracks. and 
especially because they were tougher. For it 
seems to be true that a very thin separator will 
be sliced off without breaking the grain of the 
wood us much as it is broken in one twice as 
thick. Bunt upon trial I did not find the very 
thin separators desirable. Sometimes the bees 
would gnaw away a considerable portion of one 
edge, and sometimes the separator would curl, 
as it appeared to me, solely because it was so 
thin. On the whole, 4 may be the best. 

A knot in the wood, no matter how small, is 
fatal to its fitness for a good separator. Some- 
times a separator will be curled a quarter or 
half inch out of true where no knot can be 
seen; but the grain of the wood shows that it 
was in the neighborhood of a knot. and for 
some distance from a knot the grain is generally 
twisted enough to allow considerable warping 
ina very thin piece, 

I dowt know what is the best wood, but Tam 
inclined to the belief that poplar or whitewood 
is not so likely to curl as linden. It is possible, 
however, that more knots, were allowed in the 
linden that I tried than in ‘the poplar. 

I once gota lot of separators that were not 
thoroughly seasoned. In fact. they were quite 
wet. You would hardly believe the damage 
those separators were to me. Being wet, they 
were too wide, so that I could not put in the 
little 44-inch separators on top; and the curl- 
ing! and the twisting! In some cases, in spite 
of their being pressed between the sections, they 
bent over fully half an inch out of place. And 
if a section had its place changed, or if a num- 
ber of rat orl ones were put together ina 
super to be finished up, then there was fun. 
Many a one of those sections came out of the 
super more unfinished than when it went in. 
If | ever get any more wet separators Pll put 
them in the fire to dry, and Vl] let them = stay 
there till they’ve dried into ashes. 

What should be the length of separators’ 
I’m not sure about it, but I think about an 
eighth of an inch shorter than the inside of the 
super. That’s the length I’ve used them, but 
possibly I might like better to have them only 
a sixteenth shorter. If the least bit longer than 
the space they are to fill, they are very trouble- 
some to get in, and can be got in only by a bena 
somewhere in their length. If too short, one 
end gets inside of a section, and then the trouble 
is still worse. 

A further trial. during the past season, in all 
my supers. of the little separators on top, con- 
firms me in my liking for them. Although I 
4 id forgotten about it. I first saw them used by 

Taylor. My supers are 173g inches long in- 
aan and four 44 sections take up 17 inches of 
that, leaving a %-inch play at top, for the T 
tins take up the “play at bottom. Now, that 3% 
at the top is entirely too convenient a place for 
bees to fill with propolis. and I want it entirely 
filled with something else. Three separators, 
each 14x lg, just exactly fill it. I supposed the 
fit would beso tight that it would be almost im- 
possible to force these little separators into 
place: but in actual practice [ find no great dif- 
ficulty. Besides keeping out glue, they are use- 
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ful in keeping sections perfectly square. I had 
a box of sections that made up so much out of 
square that I set them aside and stopped mak- 
ing them. Many of them were so much out of 


square that, when putin the super, one corner 


of the section stood up a quarter of an inch or 
more higher than it ought. If pushed down 
into place, they would immediately spring up 
again. But with the little separators I found J 
could use those same sections. They were 
squeezed so tight that. when pressed down into 
x sion they were held there. I heartily com- 
mend these little separators to every one who 
uses the T super. C.C. Minick. 
Marengo, []., Dee. 15. 


[Your experience seems to be quite in line 
with our orders, The call has been for separat- 
ors, asa general thing. not thinner than J, of 
an inch. Some have called for even thicker 
ones. When sliced up, the grain is more or less 
broken. It would be desirable if we could saw 


them and yet not have them expensive. | 


a 
FEEDING BEES CANDY FOR WINTER. 


A. N. DRAPER GOES THROUGID A 


PERIENCE. 


LITTLE BEX- 


On page 9 of * Advanced Bee Culture.” Mr. 
Hutchinson says: “If by any hook or crook the 
bees have gone into winter quarters short of 
stores, and there are fears that some may be 
starving. it is better that they be examined and 
fed if needed, even though the task is unpleas- 
ant. There need be no hesitaney in thus dis- 
turbing the bees for fear that it may do them 
some injury, for, as a rule, it will not. If some 
colonies must be fed. and no honey is available, 
the best substitute for honey is candy made of 
granulated sugar, put in sufficient water to dis- 
solve the sugar: then boil the syrup until it will 
harden in cooling. Watch it carefully and try 
it frequently. As soon as it is sufficiently hard, 
remove it from the stove and pour it into shal- 
low dishes to cool. Be careful not to get it too 
hard.” 

On page 154 of * Bees and Honey.” Mr. New- 
man says: “For winter feeding, use four parts 
coffee A sugar and one part water: simmer 
until it becomes quite hard on being cooled: 
mold into frames of one inch in thiekness, and 
lay it on top the frames, using stieks under- 
neath. one-half ineh square; or mold into 
brood-frames; tie hemp twine around to hold it 
in place, and putitin the center of the brood- 
chamber.” 

There, 1 tried to do it! but T suppose that 
both my A BC book and Langstroth Revised 
have been loaned, or else sold. as neither one of 
them could be found. It was real cold. and an 
out-apiary of about 70 hives,in which IT have 
only a half-interest, and which is about eight 
miles away, was found to be almost destitute of 
stores. As Thad been badly crowded all the 
fall with my business. I had left the care of 
this apiary to Mr. Dorsey. and he probably 
overestimated the amount of stores that these 
hives contained. None of them had been mov- 
ed to the lake, and had had the honey-dew tak- 
en off in August. They are in eight - frame 
Simplicity hives, consequently too much of 
what they had on hand in August was taken 
away from them. Well, made up my mind that 
the best way that these bees could be fed would 
be with “candy.” How can I manage to get 
enough shallow vessels to hold a barrel of syr- 
up? After thinking a while I concluded that 
No. 5 butter-trays were what I needed. so I 
sent down foracrate containing 250 o0f them. 
It cost me 75 cents. T havea large stove-kettle. 
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capable of holding 30 gallons. I use a tin cai 
inside of this kettle for liquefying candied hon- 
ey. If the syrup is made inside of the can with 
water around it there would be no danger of 
getting the candy scorched. If scorched, it 
would be worthless for winter feed. But then, 
if I get it too thin it would be a slow job to cook 
it down. in this manner. As it had been thor- 
oughly cooked in making the sugar, What good 
would it be to put a lot of water in it to boil 
out again ? 

I] made the candy in this way: I first weigh- 
ed 25 Ibs. of water and placed in the can. When 
it got boiling hot Il weighed 25 Ibs. of granu- 
lated sugar, poured into the water. stirred it un- 
til it dissolved. then poured in 25 Ibs. more su- 
gar. and stirred until it dissolved. One hundred 
pounds of sugar will all dissolve; but in order 
to get it to harden so that it will harden. suffi- 
ciently to haul to an out-apiary it is necessary 
to putin from 15 to 20 lps. more of sugar. Now. 
it is necessary to place the butter-trays on the 
floor. or on shelves with a small stick under 
each side of the trays, to prevent them from 
turning over when filling, and while the candy 
is hardening. The trays hold about 2 Ibs. of 
candy each. I fixed up nearly a barrel in this 
way, and took itout and placed it on top of 51 
hives. The following card, received from Mr. 
Dorsey, will explain matters. 

Dear Honey:—Your candy is going fast. It is dry 
and hard, and all gone back to sugar, [think they 
are carrying most of it outside. Better come out 
right away before it is all wasted. DORSEY. 

Moro, TL., Dee. 1 

There! 

Upper Alton, Il, Dee. 15. 


A. N. DRAPER. 


| Now. look here. friend D. You led us to be- 
lieve you were going to make a grand success 
of your venture: and just at the point when our 
expectations were raised to the highest notch, 
you turn the tables by quoting a card from your 
neighbor Dorsey. As Josh Billings said, 
* Eggsperiens teeches a good skule, but the 
tuishun comes purty hi.” Joking aside, as 
nearly as we can make out you did not follow 
directions carefully. Your candy was too hard. 
Notice the last clause from your quotation from 
Hutchinson. In order to be suitable for the 
bees there should be enough water incorporat- 
ed in it to make it tolerably soft, and yet hard 
enough to hold its own. We have made candy. 
and poured it on butter-dishes, as you say, and 
it worked beautifully. It might not have been 
a bad idea for you to have tried a little at first. 
before melting up the whole batch. We have 
had some experience ourselves; and if you were 
toturn to the subject of Candy in the A BC 
book you would find this: ** Perhaps you had 
better try a pound or two. first. while you get 
your hand in. Our first experiment was with 
fifty pounds. It all got * scorched’ * somehow.’ ” 
You might have used Good (or rather Seholz) 
candy and been perfectly safe. ] 


— a or 
MELILOT. 


SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS 
BOARDMAN. 


FROM H.R. 

Dr. C. C. Miller sends a letter which he has 
received H. R. Boardman, and suggests, 
from such a source, and as it seems 
to be so well worthy of publication, that we 
give it insertion in our columns. This we are 
very glad to do: and if friend Boardman has 
any further facts we should be much pleased 
to hear from him again, more in detail. We 


from 
as it comes 
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are very sure he will have no objection to being 
lugged into print in this way. 

Dr. Miller:—You may remember that. at the 
Columbus convention. I expressed a good deal 
of contidence in regard to the value of sweet 
clover as a forage-plant for stock. There was 
considerable discussion on the subject. If I re- 
member rightly you were among those who 
sympathized with my own views. The proof 
of the pudding. you know, isin eating. Iam 
collecting some of this same kind of proof in 
regard to sweet clover. I am now feeding it 
to my cow once a day. She seems to eat with 
a relish all that I give her, to the least and last 
leaf and stalk. This clover was of the first 
year’s growth from the seed, and grew thick 
and tine, and was cured in good condition late 
in the season. I feed it to my horses. They 
eat it. but TP think it is better for eattle and 
sheep. A farmer living. near me, with whom I 
am well acquainted, has a strip of sweet clover 
growing along one side of a lot next to the rail- 
road, where it spread from the railroad em- 
bankment. He pastured a flock of sheep in 
this lot last summer, and he said to me = those 
sheep persisted in eating this clover when the 
feed was abundant elsewhere in the lot. He 
supposed nothing would eat it: but they did, 
and kept it fed down close. They seemed to 
prefer it. He did not know why. He regarded 
itas a nuisance, notwithstanding the evidence 
he gave in its favor. He is not a bee-man. 
So much fora bad reputation. 

I have seven acres, sown Jast year. It will 
bloom next season. Lam sure it can be raised 
on our hard clay land, and made profitable. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O.. Dee. 1. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN CONVENTION AT 
ALBANY. 


REPORTED BY 


ERNEST. 


The Albany convention has come and gone, 
and only memory remains to recall the feast of 
good things. It was indeed a representative 
convention, perhaps more States being repre- 
sented, and more miles traveled by bee-keep- 
ers, than to any other convention in the history 
of the association. Something over 100 railroad 
fares were paid to Albany, and many of these 
fares covered long distances. As was expected, 
there was a large number of distinguished bee- 
keepers present, although not all that we hoped 
would be. A. KE. Manum and Mr. Frank Ben- 
ton were detained on account of sickness, as 
were also the two doctors, Mason and Miller, 
much to the regret of all present. The doctors 
are a whole team in themselves, and are enough 
to make any meeting bubble over with enthusi- 
asm. But we had other good men. Capt. J. E. 
Hetherington. the one bee-keeper who enjoys 
the distinction of being the largest honey-pro- 
ducer in the world, was present. He is full of 
vim and business push, it was easy to see. A 
delightful and interesting speaker, he fairly 
captivated the whole convention by his joviali- 
ty and enthusiasm. G. M. Doolittle was another 
bright light. I had always supposed that he 
Was more of a writer than a convention man: 
but I was very agreeably surprised. Like Mr. 
Hetherington. he is a clear and forceful speak- 
er, C. P. Dadant and Hon. J. M. Hambaugh 
came from the Mississippi Valley. and Kugene 
Secor came from beyond the Mississippi River. 
They had come the furthest of any of the bee- 
keepers. Of these I'll tell you more in our next 
issue, There were also two representatives from 
Canada. in the persons of R. F. Holtermann and 
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R. MekKnight. | believe nearly every one of 
the New England States had one or more rep- 
resentatives. The New Hampshire Experiment 
Station actually sent one of its instructors, a 
Mr. Wood, to the convention, the ultimate ob- 
jeet being to establish a school of apiculture Of 
course, the York State bee-keepers turned out 
en masse. among them being J. H. Nellis. of the 
former Bee-keepers’ Exchange; Julius Woft- 
man, P. HW. Elwood, G. H. Kniekerboeker. N. D. 
West. W. I. Clark (he’s quite a driver in con- 
vention), Thomas Pieree, the two Coggshalls. I. 
Schofield — I guess ('d better stop, or somebody 
will feel hurt because Tdidn’t mention his name. 

This convention, while it lacked some of the 
enthusiasm of other meetings of the association, 
was remarkable in that there was not a word of 
discord uttered. The pleasantest and best of 
feeling prevailed at every session. With Drs. 
Mason and Miller. supported by Capt. Hether- 
ington and Doolittle and the rest, the enthusi- 
asm would have run high. As it was, it did not 
go down to a very low ebb. 

Were there any women-folks present? Only 
one or two at a time. and that, too, after all I 
had said about bringing along the wives. sweet- 
hearts, and daughters! [Um not discouraged. 
Pil invite ’em to come to Washington next vear, 
and theyll come. 

Well, what about the convention? 
they say and do? More things than I have 
space to tell you. A very full report by that 
prince of reporters. W. Z. Hutchinson, will ap- 
pear in the American Bee Journal; and if you 
are not already a subscriber of that journal, 
send 10 cents for a few sample copies, and you 
will be amply repaid. I will attempt to give 
you only a gist of the subjects discussed. The 
president’s address is so excellent and impor- 
taunt in its suggestions that we have decided to 
publish it entire in our next issue. 


What did 


INCORPORATION, AND WHAT IT MEANS. 
Li ee 
The North American is now incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois. At the 
first session it was asked what incorporation 
meant, and why any particular State should 
take jurisdiction. It was explained that incor- 
poration signified the making of the society into 
a legal body, and, so to speak, an individual ca- 
pable of transacting business—one that can sue 
and be sued. As to localizing the incorporation, 
it was explained that a society, in order to be 
incorporated in the United States. has to come 
under the jurisdiction of some particular State; 
and as Illinois is centrally located, as far as the 
Northern bee-keepers are concerned, Chicago 
was thought to be an appropriate place for its 
headquarters. All other societies that are in- 
corporated, whether fraternal or otherwise, are 
under the laws of some particular State. though 
in their practical workings they may be nation- 
al. The North American had also procured 
medals, as per the clause in its constitution, and 
was ready to distribute them to affiliated socie- 
ties when called for. 


BEES, THE LOCATION, AND THE MAN. 

Mr. Doolittle gave us an excellent talk on the 
subject above. The first thing of prime impor- 
tance is the queen. Weshould not have excess- 
ive brood-rearing after the honey-season, but 
encourage it by all possible means before, so as 
to have a force of bees of honey-gathering age 
come on at the right time. As to location. most 
of us. Mr. Doolittle said, are bound by our en- 
vironments, and therefore the location may be 
good or bad: but all honor to the man who se- 
cures good crops in a poor location. As to the 
man. he must be one of push—one not working 
to fill out so many hours, but working for a cer- 


tain definite result. He must enjoy his work; 
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and the bee-keeper who has made a success 

must be an enthusiast. 

BEES BETTER THAN FARMING ; CAN BEE-KEEP- 
ING BE MADE A SPECIALTY ? 

A lively discussion followed after Mr. Doolit- 
tle sat down. It assumed all sorts of phases. 
For instance, “Do bees pay better than farm- 
ing?” The reply was made that it did. As to 
whether it paid to make the bees a specialty, or 
mix in other things. was also discussed in a 
lively manner. While the majority evidently 
seemed to think it did pay. a few insisted that 
it did not. Capt. Hetherington was not sure 
whether he was a specialist or not. When a 
boy sixteen years old he wrote to Mr. Quinby,. 
asking whether he had better make bees a spe- 
cialty. Mr. Q. advised him not to do so, and 
suggested conneeting it with dairying or school- 
teaching. The captain asked us to note how 
very few of the old bee-keepers who had made 
bee-keeping a specialty had made it a success. 
Mr. Doolittle was then asked the question as to 
whether he was a specialist or not. He was 
hardly prepared to say that he was. His main 
business now was queen-rearing. while. years 
ago, he produced comb honey. Why didn’t he 
do so now”? some one asked, Because, years 
ago. he got 28 cents a pound. and now it has 
come down to 12 and 15. While queen-rearing 
yaid him, he also thought the production of 
ioney would pay.even now. The feeling seem- 
ed to prevail that it is not wise to embark in 
hee-keeping hastily as a specialty. If you have 
already something that pays you well, don’t 
dabble in bees. 


CONTROLLING SWARMING. 


A paper from W. F. Clarke was read, on the 
prevention of swarming. By knowing the cause 
we may bring about a cure. Ile asked. * Are 
not our hives too small. or overcrowded ?” and 
added, * Is not swarming a great deal like emi- 
gration?” He believed in plenty of room, and 
in keeping the hives in a shady place. 

Quite a discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. Most of those present seemed to 
acknowledge their inability to control swarm- 
ing, and some others averred that they did not 
sare to do so—it is nature. and nature should be 
gratified, because more honey is secured there- 
by. It was easy enough to control swarming 
when running for extracted honey, by the use of 
perforated zine: but when it comes to the pro- 
duction of comb honey, it was another matter. 
The guestion then came up as to controlling 
swarming by caging or removing the queens, as 
is practiced by Elwood. Hetherington. and A. E. 
Manum. G. M. Doolittle and J. E. Crane could 
not make it work. President Elwood was then 
called upon. Some varieties of bees, he said, 
are much more inclined to swarm than others. 
They ran about 900 colonies for comb honey. 
and there was not one strong colony out of all 
that number that did not attempt to swarm. 
Half of this number they subsequently reduced 
in strengih, and from the other half they re- 
moved the queens. From the latter they got 
more honey. Mr. West succeeded in controlling 
the desire to a very great extent by the use of 
his queen-cell proteetors—that is. he would de- 
stroy all old queens just before the swarming 
Season, and insert cells from choice queens in 
his protectors in the colonies made queenless. 
When the young queens got to laving. the 
swarming fever would be ovet 


ITALIAN BEE. AND TOW 
MARKED ? 

_ Mr. Knickerbocker read an essay on the Ital- 

ian bee, showing the principal points of excel- 

lence, Italians. he said. work earlier and later. 


SHALL IT BE 


and breed up earlier, and store honey in the 
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brood-nest. As to which quality we should 
give the preference, that depended upon cir- 
cumstances. If we want bright colors, breed 
for them; if we want honey, breed for honey 
and good wintering qualities. rather than for 
bright colors or particular markings. But Ital- 
ians have certain general characteristics and 
markings: and it would be very desirable to 
have a standard that the National Association 
could agree upon. It is now an undisputed 
fact, he said, that many Italians have been 
sent out that were mixed with Cyprian blood. 
Italians must be Italians, and nothing else. 

A lively discussion followed the reading of 
this paper. Many took the ground that a stan- 
dard could not be made:.and the point came up 
as to whether the Italians are a pure race of 
bees or hybrids. The discussion grew * redhot,” 
as the boy said; but every one * kept sweet.” 
Doolittle averred that the Italians were hybrid, 
because they were so much inclined to sport, 
and that the black bee was the only pure race. 
Dadant and one or two others insisted that the 
black bee was not a pure bee—that there were 
varieties or sports of this race. The discussion 
waxed warm until a committee was appointed 
by the chair to follow out Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
suggestions—that is, draw up a standard with a 
scale of markings for recommendation to the 
convention. This committee was composed of 
G. H. Knickerbocker, G. M. Doolittle, C. P. Da- 
dant, and J. KE. Crane. When the committee as- 
sembled, the old bone of contention was renew - 
ed. and they took sides, neither party being 
willing to yield to the other. I longed fora 
Kodak, or something to photograph them. It 
was areal sight tosee them argue with their 
index fingers pointed toward each other. They 
finally compromised matters very nicely, and 
the report. with one or two amendments as 
adopted by the convention, isas follows: 

WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ITALIAN BEE # 

Italian bees must adhere to the combs when prop- 
erly handled, and not cluster about, or rush around 
and fall to the ground. They must have three 
bands, of a color ranging from golden yellow to 
leather color. They must be quiet when well han- 
dled, and in time of scarcity must place their honey 
in a compact shape. 

SCHEDULE OF MARKING. 
Comb-building, 10. Wintering, 15. 
Honey-gathering, 35. Gentleness, 10. 
Prolificness, 15. Color, 5. 

APICULTURE AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

A paper was read by Dr. Mason, on the out- 
look of apiculture at the Columbian Exposition. 
From it we learned that all exhibitors are to be 
on the ground by April 1, 1893, and that each 
State, forits honey-exhibit, would be allowed 
only 100 square feet. Colorado bee - keepers 
alone had applied for 1000 square feet. This 
was a poser. In the discussion which followed. 
it was urged that we ask for more space, as 100 
square feet per State would be insufficient. But 
over against thisit was urged that all the States 
would not attempt to make an exhibit of honey. 
and their apportionment of space would go to 
help make up the allotment of the States that 
did wish to exhibit. During the course of the 
discussion, Capt. Hetherington. who has had 
much experience, told us. ina very interesting 
way.of the honey-exhibit which he prepared 
for the Centennial in 1876—an exhibit which at- 
tracted so general attention at the time. He 
gave us many interesting suggestions—sugges- 
tions which the committee will probably make 
use of. A committee of three, consisting of Dr. 
Mason, P. H. Elwood, and Hon. J. M. Ham- 
baugh, with Dr. Mason as chairman, was ap- 
pointed to confer with the proper authorities of 
the exposition at Chicago. with reference to an 
apiarian exhibit at the World’s Fair. As here- 
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the convention was about to reeommend 
Dr. A. B. Mason as the right man to take 
charge of the honey-exhibit. Some one, I be- 
lieve it was Mr. Dadant, said it was an unnec- 
essary step, as the commissioners would follow 
their own sweet will, no matter what recom- 
mendation we might make. In the general dis- 
cussion it was regarded that this was the golden 
opportunity now before the bee-keepers of the 
United States to make a grand exhibit—one 
that would be educational, and of much impor- 
tance to the industry. It was not an opportuni- 
ty that we could afford to let slip by. and it 
was hoped that the committee appointed would 
give the matter the attention it deserved. 


tofore. 


SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES AND POISONING” BEES. 

At one of the sessions Prof. Somebody (I have 
lost the memorandum of his name), of the De- 
yartment of Entomology of the State of New 
Fork. was introduced to the convention. The 
professor desired to ascertain to what extent 
bee-keepers had experienced trouble from. the 
poisoning of their bees as the result of arseni- 
cal sprayings of trees during fruit-bloom. He 
had always urged, in his advice to fruit-grow- 
ers, to Spray the trees just before and just after 
blossoming. but he said it would be a great ad- 
vantage if they could, without detriment to the 
bee-keeper’s interests. spray during fruit- 
bloom. It was his opinion that the arsenical 
joisons were so weak that they would do no 
varm to the bees. even if the lieuame were 
sprayed during full bloom, As this was a con- 
vention of representative bee-keepers from all 
over the land, he desired expert testimony, and 
sat down. 

Very promptly C. P. Dadant, supported by 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh. told of an instance of a 
neighbor’s bees that had been poisoned by the 
thousands—in fact. the apiary was almost ex- 
terminated by the spraying of fruit-trees dur- 


ing the time of blossoming. The professor 
seemed hardly satisfied with this and wished 
better proof. He desired to know whether a 


chemist had made an analysis of the contents 
of the honey-sacs. The gentlemen replied that 
the chemist had not done so, as they regarded 
the proof sufficient. The professor would not 
regard this as a scientific proof. The bees, he 
thought. might have died from other causes. 
But Dadant and Hambaugh insisted that it 
was significant that the bees died just at the 
time of spraying: and when the spraying had 
stopped, the dving-off of the bees stopped also. 
Still the professor was a doubting Thomas. 
The Hon. J. M. Hambaugh said he_ intro- 
duced the bill in his own State. Illinois, for for- 
bidding the spraying of fruit-trees during the 
time blossoms were on. and the bill had nearly 
passed. He was urged to draw up this bill by a 
pressure of bee-keepers from all over that State, 
who had complained of poisoning from the 
sprayings. About this time expert testimony 
began to Per. in from all parts of the conven- 


tion. Crane. of Vermont. and somebody 
else, ventdie ‘d that they had actually seen bees 
dead and dying under trees that had been 
sprayed with arsenical poisons; and the doses 


for the spraying were no stronger than was rec- 
ommended, I was myself surprised at the 
humber who had seen bees poisoned from the 
spraying of fruit. If a multitude of testimonies 
and a strong array of circumstantial evidence 
mean any thing, the professor must undoubted - 


ly have been convinced, even barring the chem- 
ical analysis of the bees’ stomachs. At any 
rate. he seemed satisfied, and said he would 


continue to advise as he had done heretofore, to 
Spray before and after blossoming. A vote of 
thanks was then tendered him for his kind con- 
sideration in our behalf. 
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One of the valuable services that this conven- 
tion has rendered is to have the bad results of 

raying during fruit-bloom. also showed 
that the interests of the fruit-grower and hon- 
ey-raiser are one; that all the results that can 
be desired can be accomplished after the petals 
have fallen off from the miniature fruit. Prof. 
Cook’s able paper, read before the Association 
for the advancement of Agricultural Science, 
at Washington, and published on page 732, 1891, 
was introduced in evidence. 


TWO SIZES OF SECTIONS FOR A STANDARD. 


An essay was read from Dr. C. C. Miller, on 
the subject as above. The doctor discussed the 
desirability and feasibility of having two sizes 
as standard. They necessarily cost the supply- 
dealer more, and therefore indirectly the bee- 
keeper. It would be desirable, he thought, to 
have only one standard; but in the present 
condition of things, that seemed impossible. 
He rather objected to 1% sections for one of the 
standards, because they hold less than a pound, 
and because the consumer buys it for an osten- 
sible pound package, when it was not. He did 
not wish to bea party in any such business. 
In connection with the essay were read two 
letters. one from W. T. Falconer, and the other 
from the G. BK. Lewis Manufacturing Co. Both 
held the ground that it was desirable to have a 
standard if it could be adopted. The 14x44 x4!¢ 
comes as near as any thing to being a standard: 
but besides these there are dozens of other sizes 
which they are obliged to keep in stock. 

A number of commission men were. present, 
and objected to the point made by the doctor 
on small-size or under-weight sections. The 

* under-weights ’ * were accepted rez mee Con- 

10n 


sumers would ask. * How much is ey a 
pound * ?” The reply would be, for instance, 
8 dightee n cents.’ The consumer would call 


When the change was made out 
he would be charged only 16 cents: but let 
there be an over-weight section. and there 
would be complaint. Commission men seemed 
to prefer larger and thinner combs, of a trifle 
under a pound, and this is one reason why per- 
haps a 413x4'4 section, seven to the foot, has been 
coming into prominence. H.R. Wright showed 
his under- weight tall section, a trifle taller than 
wide. The display was a little better, he said, 
and consumers readily took it. 
GRADING OF HONEY. 

The discussion finally turned to the all-impor- 
tant question, grading honey. The system 
adopted by the Northwestern at Chicago was 
discussed pretty thoroughly. The first grade 
at that convention was “superfine.” Grade 
No.2 also calls for very fine honey; but the 
mere fact of its being classed as No. 2 puts a 


for a section. 


stigma upon it that it does not deserve. The 
Albany convention, as well as commission men 
re adily saw the need of a change here. A large 


committee was appointed, comprising a num- 
ber of prominent bee-keepers and commission 
men present. to draw up a new schedule of 
grading. and report to the convention. The re- 
port as adopted is as follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON GRADING COMB HONEY. 

Honey shall be graded in two grades, the first to 
be known in the trade as ‘“tfancy.” or “fancy 
white,” and to be marked ‘*tA.’’ It shall be com- 
posed of well-filled sections of light-colored honies. 
One face of each section shall be perfect in appear- 
ance, fully sealed, except the line of cells touching 
the wood. The other side of the section shall either 
be perfect in color and sealing, or nearly so. 

lhe second grade shall be known = the trade as 
fair to good, white, and be marked **C,” and shall 
be packed to meet the re quirements at those desir- 
ing a good honey, but who care little for outside 
appearance, Jt shall be composed of honey thrown 
out of the first grade, irregular and travel-stained 
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combs, sections not perfectly filled, but yet having 
but little unsealed honey. ae © 
White honey. third grade, mixed with inferior 
honey, including buckwheat and fall flowers, shall 
be graded by itse!f, and marked M.” We desire 
that combs so badly siained as to have the appear- 
anee of saffron be thrown into this grade, 
Buckwhest honey shall be packed by itself and 
shall be marked °° B.’ 
Those bee-keepers market boxes 


sending to 


kKHOWD as * piece shall put upon them a private 
mark of theirown. ‘his should also apply to hon- 
ey-dew and any other kind not falling in regular 
yrades. 


I was out when the report was read, and now 
that it is sent in-—-well. it is not quite to my no- 
tion. W.Z. Hutehinson expresses himself ina 
private letter as being not quite satistied. Tle 
and I were both in hopes the Chicago grading 
might be taken as the basis, and the name of 
the grades changed. But Albany and Chicago 
are two very different localities. and it would 
be hard for them to agree upon one system of 
vrading. 

RENDERING WAX. 

A paper was read by R. F. Holtermann, on 
some facts not generally known about render- 
ing beeswax. By experiments which he had 
made, he was perfectly satisfied that wax is oft- 
en overheated, therefore injuring it toa great 
extent for foundation. 

Dadant took the ground that it was not over- 
heating, but steam, that did the mischief; that 
it was the incorporation of water into the wax 
that made the trouble. Mr. Corneil was not of 
the opinion that overheating would hurt wax. 
In fact. in some experiments in melting wax 
in a double - walled solar) wax - extractor, 
he had maintained a temperature, on a num- 
ber of successive days, of 220 degrees. It 
might have injured it. but it was his opinion 
that it did not. Mr. Dadant then showed us 
samples of foundation. one in which too much 
steam had -entered into the wax, and one in 
which it had not. The former had a milky color, 
and the latter was of a transparent beautiful am- 
ber. The former he made transparent by sub- 
jecting it to the heat of a gas-jet. 

NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 

When we came to talk about the next place 
of meeting, a number of points were considered. 
We were very much undecided where to go un- 
til Captain Hetherington urged the claims of 
Washington. In a very neat and felicitous 
speech he made, it was evident that he had 
carried the day; and everybody began to talk 
and urge Washington. When it came to a vote 
by ballot. the decision was almost unanimous 
in favor of the city on the Potomac. 

Washington is the Mecca, it was urged, of all 
true Americans; and every bee-keeper is a 
loyal man.and desires some day to visit the 
national capital. Some one else said that it 
would be a grand place to take the women- 
folks and children. and that what might be 
lacking in local attendance for the next meet- 
ing would be more than made up by those who 
had come to see the capital as well as to attend 
the convention; that is,a double interest would 
attract many, whereas the single interest of 
the bee-convention might not. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Eugene Secor, of Iowa; Vice-presi- 
dent, Captain J. E. Hetherington, of New York: 
Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson, of Michigan: 
Treasurer, E. R. Root. of Ohio. 

ee 
ALBANY CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS. 


IN BETWEEN SESSIONS. 





To me, the best’ part of any convention is the 
the hand-shakings and the little 


intermissions 
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chats with this one and that one. During the 
recesses there would be a lot of bee-keepers who 
would rush to the room where bee-keeping im- 


plements were exhibited. There were lots of 
hives and fixin’s there. A variety of double- 
walled hives were shown, and other imple- 


ments over Which one bee-keeper would be very 
enthusiastic. and yet another one would not 
have them as a gift. 

Several times some small bee-keeper would 
explain some new fixing of his own. Why. he 
had experienced Jots of comfort with it during 
the past season, and wished his bee-keeping 
friends to know it. Some of the veterans—those 
who number their colonies by the several hun- 
dreds, would look on and smile, and remark, 
aside. “Good enough for him. but we can not 
tolerate such a roundabout way of doing things.” 


I had Jong wanted to see the extractor of 
W. L.. Coggshall, that West Groton bee-keeper 
who produces so nany tons of extracted honey, 
and there it was. among the other exhibits. 
He wouldn't have any of the commercial ma- 
chines, as they are not made to suit him. He 
uses a Langstroth frame. and wants it to hang 
in the extractor just as it does in the hive. A 
very little talk with him will convince you that 
he has some very good reasons for such a pref- 
erence. Of course, it makes the extractor large 
and ungainly. Why, itis as large as the Stan- 
ley automatic, and the combs are not reversible 
either. It is a four-frame machine: and instead 
of combs being put in the four sides of the 
basket, they are put in in pairs, with a strip of 
tin between. Of course, the two inside combs 
are nearer the center-shaft:; but he says that 
makes no practical difference. The idea is not 
so crude as it might be. 

Some one jokingly asked Mr. C. why he did 
not make his extractor large enough to take in 
a Whole upper story, one on each side of the 
basket. A number of prominent bee-men were 
present: and as if it were a huge joke. they be- 
gan to outline the plan. ‘‘Why.” said one, * all 
you need is some sort of an uncapping-machine 
that will run between the combs just as they 
are in the hive. Then slip in a sheet of tin be- 
tween each pair of combs. Put two supers of 
this kind in the extractor, and let it whirl. The 
honey will fly out and strike the sheets of tin, 
and drain out below: then reverse the supers 
the other side out, and start the machine, and, 
presto! there would be two whole supers, each 
containing ten Langstroth frames, with the 
honey all extracted, without so much as a 
frame being removed.” I began to think of the 
Heddon supers, and the thought came to me 
that there were possibilities in the line of un- 
capping combs without removing a frame, es- 
pecially with fixed frames. There was also a 
possibility of having sheets of tin so fastened 
that they would be held at equal distances: 
and these sheets or rack of spaced sheets could 
be dropped between the spaces between the 
combs. We all hada big laugh over the big 
invention, and it turned somewhat at friend 
Coggshall’s expense. ‘ See here,” I said, “* gen- 
tlemen, there may be a bigger thing in this 
than you think, taken in connection with the 
shallow extracting supers with fixed frames.” 
Nobody can patent this, because reliable wit- 
nesses will testify that the invention was born at 
Albany, even if it does seem now like a big joke. 
Understand, Ido not say it is practicable. but 
some day something might come of it. 





I had a very pleasant visit with Captain 
Hetherington. The impression has, perhaps, 
gone abroad that he is a recluse, and a man 
who keeps all the good things to himself. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. THe 
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used to be prominent at. conventions, and his 
name appeared frequently in bee-journals: but 
it entailed such an immense amount of corres- 
pondence, and brought so many visitors to his 
place. that he found he was obliged to, with- 
draw himself from the public. As he was 
neither an editor nor supply-dealer, such an 
amount of correspondence, and somany visitors. 
not only became a great burden, but could be of 
no possible service to him: and he was too po- 
lite not toanswer his correspondents, and too cor- 
dial not to entertain. and so the only alternative 
was to cut off the original source that brought 
itabout. Now that we have so many excel- 
lent bee-books and bee-papers, I sincerely hope 
the day is past When it was necessary to go and 
interview and take the time of some of these 
extensive bee-keepers, at least uninvited. and 
during the busy rush of the honev-season, 


chats with J. H. Nellis. of 
Exchange, and with 
Julius Hoffman, the man who invented the 
Hoffman frame. I showed him our modified 
Hoffman frame forthe L. hive. and explained 
to him how it was we were obliged to use a 
straight top-bar. After looking it all over he 
readily acquiesced with our modification, and 
said that it was better for the L. size. At 
one of the intermissions Mr. Iloffman favored 
us with some music on the piano. It was easy 
to see that it was a master’s hand that touched 
the keys. for indeed he is one of the most accom- 
plished musicians in the country. I was sorry 


delightful 
Bee-keepers’ 


I had 
the former 


afterward thatl did not think in time to suggest 
the propriety of his favoring the whole conven- 
Perhaps he can at some fu- 


tion with musie. 
ture time. 

Some of those large honey-producers of York 
State—those who produce their honey by the 
ton and carload, are a little sensitive about 
having their crops made public. One reason is, 
it creates a wrong impression, and leads out- 
side bee-keepers to think that they are making 
a mint of money. and quite frequently it is the 
cause of others coming into their locality. and 
crowding upon their fields. When these large 
crops are published. small one-horse bee-keep- 
ers are apt to forget the enormous expense and 
labor required to harvest the crop; and when 
they come in, with little or no knowledge of the 
locali y. they are sure to make a failure for 
themselves. and to seriously interfere with the 
average per colony of those bee-keepers who 
were first in the field. 


While sitting at the dinner-table atthe hotel, 
Mr. Meknight. of Owen Sound, Canada, gave 
usa very interesting account of the Colonial 
Exhibition in London. and how the Canadian 
honey was gathered up, how it) was shippe dd. 
how it was displayed. and finally sold. The 
information he gave us was very valuable. and 
we hope he will some day give us the benefit of 
the information through an article or two, in 
order that the bee-keepers of this country who 
are about to prepare a mammoth exhibit of 
honey for the World’s Fair may profit) by his 
experience and suggestions. We will not at- 
tempt to reproduce Mr. Meknight’s account 
here, as we fear we might not get all the facts 
straight. 
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W. Z. HUTCHINSON'S VISIT TO MEDINA. 





THINKS OF TITE HOME OF THE HON- 


EY-BEES. 


WHAT HE 


We 
here; 
ber 


write up” W. Z.’s_ visit 
taken from the Decem- 
better than any thing 


were going to” 
but the following. 
Review, is so mtich 
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we could give, we take pleasure in reproducing 
it instead. 

This is written sitting at Ernest’s desk at the 
“Home of the Honey - bees” in Medina, Ohio. 
Around me is the click of type-setting and type- 
writers, While from below comes the whirring sound 
of machinery in motion. For a long time I have de- 
sired to visit this establishment. I have often tried 
to imagine how I should feel when walking over 
from the station and looking up at that stone bee- 
hive over the inscription, “In God we Trust.” Yes- 
terday morning Lexperienced that sensation, and 
found it fully as pleasurable as [ had expected it 
would be. 

The first man to discover and welcome me was 
W. P. Root, the proof -reader and stenographer. 
We had often corresponded in shorthand. In facet, 
Lonce wrote an article on windmills in shorthand 
for GLEANINGS, and W. P. put it in type directly 
from the shorthand manuscript. He grasped my 
hand and said: ** You are the man T have long been 
wanting to see.” and led the way up to the office. 

Thad heard that nearly every visitor to the Root 
establishment had been surprised at its magnitude, 
consequently T had made up my mind that 7 was 
not going to be surprised, but Iwas. 1 was not sur- 
prised at the outside of the buildings—the illustra- 
tions in GLEANINGS have shown these quite fairly 
but it seemed to me as though they were about 
three times as large inside as they were outside. 
Medina is not a large city—about 2000 inhabitants 
and almost from necessity many trades must be 
represented at this one institution. The sending- 
away for repairs, and delays from getting out of 
many things, would be too expensive. There are 
many thing's that Ernest said he would gladly drop, 
and rid himself of so much worry, but it seemed 
well-nigh impossible to doso. Ernest showed me 
over the establishment, then by a sort of tacit 
agreement he went about his work and allowed me 
to roam about at my own sweet will. You see, we 
were to go on together to Albany, and we both 
knew that we would have plénty of opportunity for 
Visiting while on the road. The beauty of my visit 
was that everybody seemed to know me at once. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that every 
employe receives a copy of GLEANINGS. In five 
minutes the; pressman and I were deep in the dis- 
cussion of hard and soft “packing” for cylinder 
pres#®s, of the kind of paper needed for the various 
kinds of work, the best inks, etc. Then he fished 
out his printers’ magazines, and we looked them 
over. This is a fair sample of how T put in my 
time. 

Idou't remember ever going through so large an 
establishment where every thing was quite so neat 
and clean. Ernest remarked, ina joking way, ina re- 
cent issue of GLEANINGS, that if folks would only 
let them know when they were coming, they would 
have a “‘clarin’ up” spell before their arrival. Of 
course, my Visit Was known in advance; but some- 
how | feel just as though there was no “clarin’ up”’ 
spell on that account. Most of the rooms were just 
as clean as a dwelling-house; yes. far more so than 
some IT have seen. Then every thing was so handy 
and convenient—so systematized! Each had a par- 
ticular duty to perform, and the manner in which 
these duties were performed pleased me exceeding- 
ly. It was with « sort of pride in the work, 

Yes, went out with Ernest and looked at the 
bees. The apiary is very pleasantly located. The 
view lately giveninGLEANINGS of the Shane apiary, 
after it had been brought home, is the only one that 
does justice to the beauty of the yard. This view, 
however, does not show the whole yard. The ever- 
greens on the north and west sides stand in as neat 
and symmetrical rows as leversaw. As an ornu- 
ment and windbreak they area success. Ernest is 
experimenting quite a litthe now as to the use or 
non-use Of absorbents. It looks now as though ab- 
sorbents might be an actual detriment. Let the 
bees seal the covers down tightly, so no moisture 
will escape, then use provection of some kind out- 
side the hives, where the moisture can not reach it. 
The management of the apiary and of GLEANINGS 
is left largely to Ernest, while the business manage- 
ment isin the hands of Mr, Calve rt. Gardening is 
Mr. A. I. Root’s hobby now; the * boys,” as A. 
calls them, being allowed a wide latitude in their 
departments. They are more given to the ° trying 
of new things”? than is the case with A. I., although 
no momentous step is taken without his advice or 
consent, 


One of about to be 


the new things that «are 
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brought out isa reversible honey-extractor, [tis 
not automatic, but the baskets can be reversed so 
quickly that but little time is lost, while much is 
gained in the way of making the can smaller, and 
in lessening the expense. 

Yes. | saw that bright youngster of eight months, 
Lelund Ives, who is now able to sit up ina high- 
chair snd makea noise in the world. I did feel a 
little guilty for coming away without calling on 
his new cousin, Howard Root Calvert; but he is so 
young that I feared he wouldn't take much notice of 
me, 

As some of you may know, Ernest’s hobby, or one 
of his hobbies, is that of photography; and when I 
tell you that he brought home his fourth or fifth 
camera on the day of my arrival, itis not to be won- 
dered that his wife said, * What! another one 2” us- 
ing the same tone and expression that my wife 
sometimes uses when I bring homea new font of 
display type. 

When f woke up in the night it took me some little 
time to decide that it was A. 1.’s windmill that) was 
voing “squeak, squeak, s-q-u-e-a-k.”** oH 
thought to myself, ‘its master’s hand is away in 
the West. [fit were here that windmill would be 
greased,” 

But, enough of incidents. | could fill the Review 
with them, but there are so many things that must 
yointhis issue that Tmust close by i * Suc- 
cess to the Home of the Honey-bees and those who 
work therein.” 


Yes, 


{Brother Hutchinson in a few words has de- 
scribed very vividly the inside workings of the 
Home of the Honey-bees. If we do indeed de- 
serve all the kind things he has said of us, we 
are pleased. We really were not aware that 
we kept things neat. although we have for 
some time back taken considerable pride in our 
system. 

We had a delightful visit, and freely talked 
over all the kinks of the trade. No secrets or 
pointers were held back for fear that the ** other 
fellow ” might get the advantage. The feeling 
was that we were all of one family. and need 
not be jealous of each other’s prosperity or new 
hits. 

We enjoyed Mr. Hutchinson’s visit’ beeause 
he is somewhat of a hobbyist’ himself. Yes, he 
guessed right. It was the fifth camera that we 
brought in that day. Mrs. R.does not object to 
the camera craze, only the wonder is, what we 
are going to do with so many instruments. 
Well, to tell the truth. by the death of a rela- 
tive we came in possession of quite a lot of pho- 
tographic apparatus. Two of the cameras are 
very fine ones, and we advertise them in this 
number for about half their original cost. Five 
cameras! Even we have no use for so many. 
Bro. H. is peculiarly graphic when he speaks of 
the windmill * squeak.” We presume the sen- 
ior editor will see this, and wonder whether it 
is squeaking now, After W. Z. LL. spoke of it 
we forthwith sentaman up to oil it. It does 
not squeak now. 

We not only enjoyed our visit together, but 
we traveled together to Albany. occupied the 
same sleeper and the same berth: and, as if 
that were not enough, when we got to the hotel 
we registered together for the same room: and, 
furthermore. we were frequently seen walking 
up and down the streets together. It was a sort 
of conundrum to many at the bee-convention 
how two bee-editors could with conflicting in- 
terests agree so well together. May this feeling 
long continue; and we hope the day of old jeal- 
ousies between bee-editors is past and gone, | 


—_ rr 
GRADING HONEY, AND ITS IMPORTANCE. 


HOW CHEAP GRANULATED SUGAR IS” SUP- 
PLANTING HONEY IN BAKERIES. 


We perused with interest the article of Miss 
Wilson on page 960, and would respond thereto 
at length, but we desire first to learn the action 
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of the Albany convention. However, one fact 
we will state: and that is, that the commence- 
ment at the Northwestern convention. relative 
to grading honey, was astep in the right di- 
rection; and now if a bee-man writes that he 
has a first grade of buckwheat honey we know 
that it is such. If he writes he has a third 
grade of basswood honey, we can also answer 
him intelligently as to what it would sell for in 
this market. Color and flavor should not be 
considered in grading, by any means. 

A point that has been much argued, namely, 
* Does the low price of sugar affect the sale of 
extracted honey 2" we desire to answer by stat- 
ing that a manufacturing firm to whom In past 
seasons we have sold carloads of honey in one 
order writes that, after having experimented 
with granulated sugar, they find it far superior 
to honey. since the article manufactured, with 
honey as an ingredient, will sour in time, while 
with granulated sugar it will not: and since it 
is cheaper in future they will not purchase any 
honey. Ss. T. Fish & Co. 

Chicago, IIl.. Dee. 19. 


OfThis is certainly not welcome news, if it is 
becoming general among bakers. We should 
like further information from others on this 
point, from those who are in position to know. 
By all means Jet us face the lion, if there is 
one, that we may be prepared to fight it. | 


eel one 
CUBA A BEE-KEEPER’S PARADISE. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM FRED CRAY- 
CRAFT, OF JUVENILE GLEANINGS, 


Dear Sir:—I am in Cuba. You will ask, 
* Who are you 2” Twill refer you to JUVENILE 
GLEANINGS of July, 1882, page 45. There you 
will see that you give a ten-year-old bee-boy 
credit for being the cause of your starting the 
* JUVENILE.”’ You will see, on page 61, my 
hame appears in connection with our friend 
Kk. E. Hasty as one of the boys who weighed the 
bees and their loads. [am still with the bees, 
and love them dearly. I came here from Astor 
ark. Fla... in October: and through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Osborn I secured the situation 
which I now occupy. Before coming to my 
new home I] spent a few days with Mr. Osburn 
at Punta Brava in looking over his large apiary 
and admiring his mammoth extractor: and I 
also had the great pleasure of seeing itrun, It 
is a fine piece of workmanship. and runs as 
smoothly as a sewing- machine. The apiary 
which I have charge of, called the ** Two Sis- 
ters.” owned by Mr. Manuel Gomez, Portuguese 
consul-general at Havana, is only a small one 
now, it being the desire of the proprietor to 
have the bees increased to an apiary of 500 or 
600 colonies, and then put in an extractor run 
by steam. Mr.Gomez has contemplated hay- 
ing an apiary here for some time. and has built 
sheds to put the bees under, and also a large 
honey-house and workshop, all furnished with 
every thing needed for taking care of a large 
apiary: but he has not had time to give it his 
personal attention, he having one of the largest 
importing and commission houses in Havana. 

The kind of hive in use here is different from 
the Simplicity. It is a two-story hive, the sec- 
ond story being used to extract from. The size 
of each is 13 x 16, and 10's inches deep, each 
story containing nine frames 10x15, set cross- 
wise to the entrance. When I came here the 
bees were not getting much honey, owing to 
rain and stormy weather: but we are having 
better weather now, and the bees are doing 
well. The principal honey souree, the campi- 
nola, is just beginning to bloom. but there are 
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always plenty of flowers here. The bees are 
working now on the royal palm-tree. It is sim- 
ilar to the cabbage-palmetto of Florida, only, 
instead of blooming two or three — like 
the palmetto, it blooms all the year. As soon 
as one stem of blossoms is done, saattint takes 
its place: and asmall apiary could store sur- 
plus honey almost all the year from that alone. 

This is a beautiful pct ming Instead of being 
low and swampy, aS many people suppose, it is 
high and rolling, with many hills that might 
almost be dignified by the name of mountains. 
The place where I am located is eighteen miles 
east of Havana by one of the finest roads on 
the island. The farm consists of about 800 
acres, all in’ fruits, sugar- cane. and pasture 
land. There area great many kinds of fruit 
here, among Which I might mention oranges, 
lemons, limes, grape-fruit, bananas, plantains, 
mamayas, cocoanuts, mangoes, coffee, and 
many others that are strange to the eyes of an 
American. 

In describing some of the many things to be 
seen here one can not fail to mention the roads. 
This is a limestone country, and the rocks are 
put toa good use in paving the roads. The 
road leading from Havana to San José, two 
miles from here and twenty from Havana, is as 
smooth as a race-track, and lined on each side 
with palm-trees. This is certainly the bee- 
keeper's paradise, and will one day lead the 
world in the production of honey. 

FRED L. CRAYCRAFT. 

Havana, Cuba, Nov. 17. 

[We are glad to hear from you, friend Cray- 
craft. We were about to say * friend Freddie;” 
but after all these years you must have grown 
to the stature of aman. We re — very 
distinctly the part you took in the early JUVE- 
NILE GLEANINGS. especially when you weighed 
the bee-loads a la Hasty. We trust the same 
spirit of investigation will follow you in your 
new quarters, and that you will give us further 
of your impressions in that land of flowers. ] 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








WAX BOUQUET OF AUTUMN LEAVES. 


TO DO IN WINTER. 


SOMETHING 


No prettier ornament for the parlor can be de- 

vised than wax leaves and flowers; and as win- 
ter is the time when bee-keeping ladies or their 
daughters have leisure for faney-work., if ever. 
I will tell how to make a bouquet of autumn 
leaves: and next month, if desired. I will tell 
how to make a wreath of wax flowers. or a 
white cross in wax. 

Leaves are made by pressing thin sheets of 
beeswax upon a leaf-mold until they are veined 
and cut off. First wet the mold. Cover a wire 
for a stem. with strips of wax pressed around 
smoothly. or use one covered with thread (such 
as are used in ladies’ hats). Lay the stem on 
the whole length of the leaf; then lay on an- 
other sheet of wax. and press on tightly (but do 
hot press on the wire) till cut off smooth all 
around, 

For autumn leaves. use thin sheets of yellow 
beeswax just such as are used to make founda- 
tion for sections: the thinner the better, so that 
there are no holes in the wax. Wet the mold: 
press on the yellow wax. and cut off; then. 
While the leaf is still on the mold, rub on to it 
some red, green. or brown paint. as faney dic- 
lates. Do not rub on too much, as the lining 
Will not stick. Now lay on a stem covered with 
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wax, and press on the mold again another bit of 
yellow wax. This last forms the lining to the 
leaf. Now press on around the edges until they 
are cut off smooth. The room should be warm, 
so that the wax will work easily and not break 
—Just comfortably warm is sufficient. 

‘he leaves may be made entirely of beeswax 
which is more pliable than what we buy, or the 
upper surface may be made of sheeted wax pre- 
pared for the purpose, and sold in packages 
generally kept by druggists. or it may be or- 
dered by them. both green and variegated, 

After the upper surface of boughten wax is 
made, lay on the wire stem that has been cov- 
ered with wax, and for a lining use sheeted 
beeswax. If the upper surface is green, or near- 
ly so, then the lining should be of green wax. 
But if the upper surface is of yellow wax, to im- 
itate an autumn leaf the lining should be of 
yellow wax also; and as the wax we buy is so 
brittle I always prefer to use a lining to the 
leaves of beeswax. 

There should be a variety of leaves made, to 
look well in a bouquet, placing the smaller ones 
at the top, and grading down to the largest for 
the bottom leaves. Begin at the top to nail 
them on to a prepared board lined with white 
paper. Nail each leaf on separately. then the 
next leaf so as to cover the stem of the one 
above it, and so on until all the stems are cov- 
ered and the leaves nailed on. Now finish by 
making a few large green stems, and press on 
underneath the leaves, causing the cluster of 
leaves to look as if one could hold the bouquet 
in his hand by the stems. Around the stem ar- 
range a wax ribbon so cut and stuck on as to 
imitate a ribbon tied in a bow-knot. Cut each 
bow separately, and stick on: then the short 
strings below the bow, and stick each one on 
separately; then a short strip of the wax stack 
on in the center, to form the center knot. 

Four or five leaf-molds will be needed to give 
the best effect, although a very pretty bouquet 
may be made on but one or two molds. 

lor sheeters to make up sheets of green wax 

and small quantities of yellow wax, I form them 
of plaster of Paris by stirring up a pint bowl 
half full of it and pouring it into-a large break - 
fast-plate. Before this hardens, put in some- 
thing iron for a handle—three or four large 
nails stuck into a potato, with the heads all 
even; then hold the heads down.into the plas- 
ter until it hardens, just escaping the bottom of 
the plate. In 24 hours heat the plate and then 
take it out; soak it 10 minutes in lukewarm wa- 
ter, then dip it into the melted wax (previously 
colored with a little thin bag of green paint, 
aris green, pressed out with an iron spoon). 
Do not use too much green paint. as it makes 
the wax brittle. Dip again into the water, caus- 
ing the wax to peel off the sheeter just as it does 
in sheeting wax to be pressed into foundation, 
except that this sheeter makes a round sheet. 
Yellow wax may be sheeted the same way, but 
not colored. If the wax is too hot it will be full 
of bubbles. which should) be skimmed. off. as 
they will make the sheets full of holes: and if 
too cold, the sheets will be too thick. Do not 
try to make flowers out of such wax, as it is too 
thick; but it is just right for leaves. 

After the leaves are formed into a bouquet, 
tack on the side pieces, which should be about 
an inch and a half or two inches deep, forming 
a box to preserve the leaves from being broken. 
Over this may be tacked a pane of glass: but a 
pieture-frame looks much better. 

Use some green leaves in the bouquet, and 
rub on to the yellow. Use quite freely of red. 
brown, or green paints, so that the bouquet may 
not have too yellow an appearance. 

The leaves should lie flat, yet stand out dis- 
tinct from each other, nearly touching the glass. 
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Wire stiff enough to hold the Jeaves in place 
should be used. Do not use long wires, but tack 
each leaf on close to the leaf, with a carpet- 
tack. The board to form the back should not 
be too thin—% of an inch is about right. Use a 
smal] hammer, and a nail-sec to drive the tacks 
with. and cover the heads with other leaves or 
green moss. Line the box with white printing- 
paper. 

A few dead and dried bees stuck on are pret- 
ty: but as honey-bees dry up so small. I prefer 
queens or drones, or butterflies. Stick a smal] 
black-headed pin through them before they are 
fully dried. and stick it through a leaf. The 
yvellow-headed bumble-bees also look natural on 
wax leaves or flowers. 

POTATO-BALL BREAD. 
This isthe bread forswarming-time. Why ? 
Jecuuse iL never sours Within any reasonable 

length of time. If made up at night, and mixed 
the first thing in the morning, it will be ready 
to bake before the bees begin to swarm in the 
forenoon. Or, the yeast may be set in the 
morning, and attended to through the day just 
when there is nothing else pressing. only so 
that it gets light: but it does not sour by being 
left some time after being light. It may smell 
somewhat sour: but by being mixed it takes 
the sourness all out of it. although it may have 
been as light as a puffball. and is always good 
if not allowed to get too light before being 
baked. 


HOW TO MAKE If. 


Take two or more fresh yeast-cakes and sodk 
them soft. Stirinto a pint of mashed potatoes 
the yeast, one teaspoonful of salt. one teacup of 
sugar (half acup of sugar will do after the 
yeast has been started). Use no water nor 
flour. Set this away for four days in summer, 
or one week in winter. 

To make bread, take one quart of finely mash- 
ed potatoes, cool enough not to seald the yeast. 
Stir the potato-ball in thoroughity, and save out 
two-thirds of a pint for bread next time. Now 
stir into the remainder about one-fourth teacup 
of water (use no flour) and Jet it stand over 
night or until light: then add one quart of wa- 
ter. and flour enough to make a sponge. Beat 
well and let it stand until light again. or until 
you are ready to mix (it never needs soda to 
sweeten it): then make out into loaves. Oil the 
top of the loaves; when light. bake in small 
loaves, as such do not require being baked so 
long as Jarger ones, consequently the crust is 
notso hard. If two loaves are made in one pan 
they may be broken apart to see when done, 
and yet not injure the bread. If one has any 
trouble to guess when the bread is done (as 
bread is often injured by being baked foo long), 
handle gently when setting it in the oven, as 
jarring and shaking will not allow of its being 
so light. 

If graham bread is wanted, use half the po- 
tato sponge for graham sponge. and the other 
half for white bread. When light, mix it stiff 
with white flour, and treat the same as for 
White bread, only be careful not to get it quite 
as stiff as for white bread. If too stiff, work in 
more water. Both the white and brown bread 
should be made up so stiff they do not require 
more flour when worked out into loaves. 

Bake it nicely, neither too fast nor too slow. 
and you will have good bread every time with 
even fair flour, Much bread that otherwise 
would be good is spoiled in baking. 

_ The fire to bake the bread should be started 
immediately after the bread is mixed into 
loaves. If there is fire in the stove already. and 
the oven-doors closed, and the damper to heat 
the oven adjusted, all well: but if there is no 
fire. then it should be started before the bread 
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is made out into loaves. Many persons wait 
until the bread is ready to go into the oven be- 
fore any attempt to heat the oven is made, 
which carelessness allows the bread to run over, 
or get too light, and then the fire is hurried up 
so fast that the bread is burned. The heat of 
the oven bakes much the nicest after being 
heated quite hot. and is beginning to cool. Oft- 
en the last loaf baked is baked the best. 


SMALL 


These may thus be used up for bread, as the 
large ones are nicer for table use. I put them 
into a wire basket and set them in a kettle with 
plenty of boiling water. When done, lift out 
the basket and pour a few into the potato- 
masher while hot. Press the lever, and = the 
potato is pressed through the perforated metal. 
The skins are retained in the masher. This 
leaves no lumps in the bread, uses up the small 
potatoes, and saves time and potatoes in paring 
them. 

By the way. this same potato-masher makes 
yotatoes very nice for table use. Boil nice 
arge ones, and, just before sending to the table, 
run them through this masher, sprinkling ina 
little salt, or salt in boiling. As fast as mashed, 
pour out into a dish, and cover them. Pour 
over them some hot rich cream, in which a lit- 
tle butter has been beaten up, and you havea 
most delicious plate of potatoes as light asa 
puffball. Do not stir them after being mashed 
or pressed through the masher, as it will take 
the lightness out of them. 

I mention the above way of making bread, 
because, in swarming time, it sometimes seems 
very difficult to get bread made when the cook 
has the swarms to look after. Two summers | 
have had help who could not make bread. 
Though I had three girls one summer. none of 
them could make bread. and were inexperienced 
in bee-work also. The bees swarmed incessant- 
ly that summer, and gathered) much honey. 
Mr. Axtell took sick about that time, and I had 
both yards to look after. With the help of the 
gitls, T could only get time to mix up biscuit 
dough and bake for bread in the morning be- 
fore bee-work began. 

Another summer [ undertook to mix light 
bread outdoors where I could watch the yeast 
when light.as I had setitin the sun to rise, 
as the girl could not make bread. and was in- 
experienced in bee-work also. IT had just got 
my hands into the dough to mix the bread. 
when out came a swarm. IT rubbed off the 
dough and ran for the queen, and took care of 
the swarm. By this time the dough had dried 
pretty well upon my hand, which took me 
along time to wash. [had just got into the 
dough again, when out came another swarm. 
I could not take time to get the dough off my 
hands very well. for | was afraid I should lose 
the queen: so | found from experience that 
bread - making and queen - catching did not 
work well together. 


POTATOES. 


VENTILATION THROUGIL THE HIVE. 

In your article on page 889, in the Nov. 15th 
issue Of GLEANINGS, you Say SO many bees died 
in hives that were not protected by outside 
eases, I wondered, as I read, whether there 
would have been the same loss if there had 
been passages through the center of the hive. 
a la Heddon or Mr. B. Taylor, or holes punched 
through the tops of the combs, as we used to do 
a good many years ago for winter passages. 
have seen the same things happen to colonies 
we were preparing for winter, and had set some 
of the brood-combs outside of the division- 
boards for the bees to carry the honey in. One 
cool night had caught them, and they drew up 
into a cluster, leaving small clusters on the 
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combs that were outside thé division-board. 
These bees seemed dead when found; but if the 
pees were let alone, and a warm spell was not 
too long in coming, I think they warmed up and 
crawled back into the hive again, just as I have 
seen bees do when I have fed them out of doors 
more syrup than they could carry in before it 
became too cool in the evening. They would be 
seen sitting around upon the feeder, as if dead; 
but if. next day. the warm sun shone upon them 
they would all or nearly all revive and fly black 
to their hive. But I have an idea that such ex- 
posure shortens their lives. 

Evangelist J. Kk. Wolf. who is editor of Jolin 
Three-Sirteen, says, in the November number, 
“Mr. Harry Lathrop. of Browtown, Wis., sent 
us about 40 Ibs. of the finest honey it has been 
our privilege to test for a long time.” T suppose 
itis known that Bro. Wolf is, with other help- 
ers, carrying on an Indian orphanage and train- 
ing-school in’ Vinita, Indian Territory. The 
funds that sustain them are given in answer to 
prayer. and by friends of the mission. Just now 
the little orphans, aged from 8 to 16 years, are 
in need of shoes and stoekings, aS Winter is com- 
ing on. There are a thousand other ways in 
which help would be appreciated just now. 
Will not many more brothers and sisters remem- 
ber Bro. Wolf and his large family of orphan 
children, with substantial aid now as the holi- 
days draw near?) Remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus. “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” IT will send you two pictures of the 
older orphan children. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, TIL. Dee. 19. 
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POULTRY-RAISING. 


HOW NOT TO HAVE FAILURES; 
KEEPER. 


BY A BEE- 


Ever since reading Mrs. Smith’s letter in 
GLEANINGS about raising poultry, I have felt 
like telling a little of my experience. While 
whatI have to tell may be nothing exactly new, 
still there may be something that may bea help 
to her. 

We generally have pretty good success with 
our poultry, and raise a good many chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, geese, and guineas. The first 
thing to be looked out for is the parent birds, 
which should be two years old. to have the best 
success. If they are younger, the offspring are 
apt to be weak and delicate. 

The next thing is food. Perhaps some people 
‘an feed all other poultry the same as they 
would little chickens, and have good luck with 
them, but I can’t; for while little chickens 
will thrive and do well if fed plenty of corn 
meal, no other kind of poultry will, for me 
atleast. When they are small, the best food 
for them is bread and milk. or cheese made 
from thick sour milk, and seasoned with a little 
pepper and salt, just the same as though it 
were to be eaten by boys and girls in place of 
baby turkeys and geese. As they grow older, 
scraps from the table, and almost any thing ex- 
cept raw corn meal, will do for them, and they 
will pick a great part of their living if allowed 
to run. 

The next, and perhaps a still more important 
point, is to keep them dry and warm. It will 
notdo to provide them with good coops and 
think they will take care of themselves, no 
matter whether they have hen - mothers or 
mothers of theirown kind. A run through the 
wet grass in the early morning, or a cold driz- 
ding rain, will put an effectual damper on the 
enthusiasm of almost any poultry man, or 
Woman either. Although water - fowls, little 
goslings and ducklings become chilled, and die, 
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just the same as little turkeys. if they get wet, 
even when they are nearly half grown: so we 
make a yard around their coops. A board one 
foot wide is high enough to keep them in in the 
morning till the grass is dry, or on days when it 
is rainy. 

Last spring, about the middle of May we had 
over fifty Jitthe turkeys, and some ducklings 
and goslings, when there came a cold rainy 
spell that lasted for uhree or four days. The 
ground, and every thing outside. was thorough- 
ly wet and chilled. IT put the little fellows in 
some large boxes, and brought them into the 
house and kept them by the fire (the mothers 
were left outside), till the storm was over. A 
few of them died: but over twenty of the tur- 
keys went to market for Thanksgiving, and 
there are some more to go for Christmas. They 
brought a good price, as they were early, and so 
were large and well grown. 

Mrs. A. L. HALLENBECK. 


Millard, Neb., Dec., 1891. 


A NUT FOR DR. MILLER TO CRACK. 

Please ask Dr. C. C. Miller what he means by 
the expression, “Pretty good for Missouri.” 
Did he not know that he would stir up a hor- 
net’s nest? Why should not Missouri, with an 
area nearly equal to all of New England, be up 
with most of ’em? Where is the State that has 
greater natural advantages in honey flora, cli- 
mate, and all that goes toward making success- 
ful bee-keepers? And then to have one of the 
big doctors say, ** Pretty good for Missouri,” as 
though we were some out-of-the-way corner, 
when in reality we are the very heart of this 
great United States! Now let him rise and ex- 
plain. Mrs. J. M. NULL. 

Miami, Mo. 











HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIJELDS. 





THE NEW FRAME; A REVERSIBLE HOFFMAN. 


Iam glad that bee-men are coming to reason 
as to frames being spaced. What an idea, todo 
a thing at guess as one has to with a loose 
frame!—no room in one place and too much in 
another. Again, what asad blunder it was to 
use a 3¢ top-bar—sad unless we reversed often. 

The cuts of your frame in last GLEANINGS 
show some very excellent frames. I shouldn’t 
like the narrow bottom-bar, for it is a loafing- 
place for bees. I mean to use all the room to 
good advantage; and to fill the frame, I will 
reverse. IT have a reversible wire of my own, 
and I’m now working on a hive to reverse, and 
use the regular Hoffman frame. It is a wonder 
to me how a frame closed the whole length, and 
close to the hive-ends, can please one. IT bought 
one such this fall, and it was impossible to get 
a frame out—perfectly glued everywhere, 1 
shall transfer msec in the spring. 

I can hardly see the need of a followerin your 
hive. Why not wedge the ends of frame, and 
save so much extra? Make a wedge one way 4 
wide, one way 3g, and you can make one width 
answer. I know that extra board makes more 
work and cost, and takes up valuable room. 

Hallowell, Me., Dee. 21.) FE. P. CiturcHinn. 


{All that is necessary to make a hive of Hoff- 
man frames reversible is to wedge or key up the 
frames. Lay a couple of sticks %-inch square 
across the frames, and at each end. Put a bot- 
tom-board on, turn the hive over, replace the 
cover, and the work is done. Leave the hive 
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thus until the bees have built the combs down, 
and then restore to its normal position. With 
the Dovetailed hive this can be done very nice- 
ly. We putin a follower or division-board be- 
cause, when removed, it gives more room for 
handling ‘frames. Many times all that is nec- 
essary is to pull out the follower, shove the 
frames apart in the center, look down between 
the combs, and close up without removing a 
frame. Then for any thing less than eight 
frames the division-board is a necessity. This 
often occurs when preparing for winter. or in 
queen-rearing. | 


THE NEW TOP-BAR: THE MOLDED COMB-GUIDE 
NOT NEW. 

In the last issue you say, “It seems almost a 
wonder that somebody did not think of this be- 
fore.””. Somebody did think of this. The tri- 
angular top-bar comes pretty near it, only the 
little buzz-saws would persist in making the 
bevel a plane instead of a coneave surface. 
About fifteen years ago a sash and blind factory 
in Vermont made some top-bars in just this 
form by running them through the “sticker,” 
which was provided with knives ground in the 
form of two intersecting ares of acircle. The 
frames were made to order fora neighbor of 
mine. I believe they were quite satisfactory, 
yet we did not recognize any gain in making 
them concave. 

An advantage in making the bottom-bar nar- 
row would be found when we attempt to lifta 
frame from between two others, the narrow 
bottom being less likely to crush bees or scrape 
the adjoining combs. A disadvantage is, that 
this form is no better adapted to winter use 
than the loose one. 

In your experiments in wintering, why not 
try a few colonies in single-walled hives out- 
doors? It would act as a check upon hasty con- 
elusions, and help to determine how much of 
your suecess is due to the hive and packings. 
and how much to thorough pre paration before- 
hand. W.H. Upron. 

Morning Sun, Iowa, Dec. 21. 


[The top-bar you describe is not exactly like 
our own. Our cut, as we explained. did not 
quite do justice to the comb-guide. This latter 
projects down about 's inch below the two in- 
tersected ares, forming a bead, and an excellent 
place for the fastening of foundation. as we 
shall shortly explain. In your top-bar you dis- 
covered no gain because there was practically 
no comb-guide. Our top-bar has the comb- 
guide part and parcel of it. 

We did not claim that there was any advan- 
tage in such a bottom-bar for wintering. It 
couldwv't make any difference. 

In regard to wintering in single-walled hives 
outdoors beside those in double-walled hives— 
that is just what we have been doing. Bees in 
single-walled hives have died for us before the 
first of January. We have had most disastrous 
results in trying to winter outdoors in hives 
not protected. We don’t think, but we know, 


1 


hives must be protected with cases. | 


USING STARTERS FOR WIRED FRAMES: A QUEEN 
WHOSE PROGENY WOULDN’T RAISE 
DRONES, OR SWARM. 

I see articles in every GLEANINGS about wir- 
ing frames. Now, I let the bees do most of 
their own wiring. I do it in this way: I wire 
the frames as you recommend in A BC: putin 
a starter about 2! in. deep; put the frame be- 
tween two full frames of comb and brood. The 
result is, that I get the comb built clear to the 
bottom-bar, and no sagging. as straight and 
smooth as a planed board. As a rule, by the 
time the comb is built down it is full of brood, 
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I also put it the same way in the upper cham- 
ber, where it works as well. I do not think it 
pays to use full sheets of foundation. 

Now about a queen you sent me last year, a 
select and tested one. Last spring I wanted to 
raise some early drones if I could, so I fed well 
and put drone comb into the brood-nest, but I 
could not get adrone. I tried all summer to 
get her to fill a frame of drone comb, but could 
not get her to lay adrone egg. She filled the 
brood-nest from a four-frame nucleus to a 
twelve-frame colony, with eggs. Besides that, 
I got 42 lbs. of extracted honey: and if there is 
a non-swarming race of bees I think her bees 
belong to it..as there was not a swarm cast 
from that colony. I received hera year ago 
the 21st of last September. 

C. H. PEABODY. 

Providence, R. I., Nov. 21 


[| You can use starters, and the bees will build 
them out into combs over wires: but you are 
liable to get drone-cells instead of worker-cells. 
For this reason the majority of bee-keepers de- 
cide that they must have full sheets of founda- 
tion in the brood-nest. The rearing of many 
drones is pretty apt to be prognostic of swarm- 
ing. Inversely, the rearing of no drones means: 
little or no swarming. It has been noticed, also. 
during the past summer, that drone-traps at 
the entrance curtail swarming because they 
kill the drones. Therefore one reason why the 
progeny of your select tested queen did not 
swarm was because no drones were reared. | 


HOW TO MAKE A DAMP CELLAR DRY FOR BEES; 
INFORMATION WANTED. 

Can some one tell me how a bee-cellar can be 
remedied to prevent it from being too damp 
during the time the bees are confined therein ? 
The cellar was dug eight feet deep with good 
thick walls from the bottom to the top. and the 
floor made of cement. The land lies perfectly 
level for quite a distance around, and a race of 
water runs on the west side about 8 rods from 
the cellar. The soil is what would be called 
clay for the depth of 6 feet, then comes sand. 
The cellar was so damp last winter that it 
molded the combs considerably; and as the old 
bees crawled out and died, they, too. would be- 
come moldy very soon thereafter. There was 
an abundance of good ventilation in the cellar. 
This cellar has cost the owner now not far 
from $100, as it now is, and he does not like the 
idea of casting it aside and building something 
else,so he asks if there is not some way the 
evil may be remedied without going to the ex- 
pense of making another. A. 


{If your soil is porous, with a race of water so 
near as you say. it would be difficult to make 
the cellar dry. A grout cement bottom is sup- 
posed to remedy the evil if any thing will.) 


HOW TO RENDER OUT OLD COMBs. 


I wish to ask what is the best method of ex- 
tracting the wax from old combs. Do the ex- 
tractors accomplish that object better than any 
other way of separating the wax from old 
combs; i. e.. can you get more wax than by 
boiling and straining and using a squeezer? I 
should like to know the experience of your con- 
tributors. It is certainly a rather unpleasant 
job when done in the old-fashioned way of boil- 
ing and straining. A. P. FLETCHER. 

Ludlow, Vt.. Dee. 15. 


[The Dadants say, Wait till cold weather, 
and then mash ‘em all up fine. after which ren- 
der them by any of the well-known methods. 
There is no better method for getting out all 
the wax than by boiling. straining. and squeez- 
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ing the residue, no matter by what kind of 
machinery itisdone. It should be remarked, 


however, that none of the residue should be 

thrown away. It should be treated to sulphu- 

ric acid, as described in last year’s volume. 

THE NEW DOVETAILED CHAFF HIVE, AND HOW 
IT PLEASES. 

The five single-story chaff hives I purchased 


of you in the flat last month went together 
nicely. Every piece was accurately sized, and 
the whole of good material, and made in a 
workmanlike manner. I transferred my bees 
to them with ease. They will surely be a suc- 
cessful outdoor winter hive, and for summer 


are just as handy as the single-walled 

You have not asked my advice, and may 
not thank me for it; but I would suggest, how- 
ever, that. if the covers were made one inch 
wider they would be better, as the slight mar- 
gin they now have will sometimes let the wet 
i JAS. S. SIMONTON. 
Dee. 12. 


they 
hive. 


n. 
West Richfield, O.. 


[We make a wider and deeper cover for those 
who prefer it. For winter use it is not intend- 
ed that the flat cover shall be put on the hive. 
Put a super on, and then the covers. | 
ARGE AND SMALL BEE-KEEPER, AND 

TINKERING WITH TRAPS. 

It is quite amusing to read the descriptions of 
the many traps and notions that some of your 
correspondents seem to regard as absolutely 
necessary to success. One who keeps a few 
colonies of bees for pleasure may enjoy “ tinker- 
ing” with all the **new notions;” but for those 
who keep bees for profit, and keep them by the 
hundreds or thousands, as is done by many per- 
sons in California, it won’t pay, and there is no 
time for fooling in these large apiaries. Many 
things that might be applicable in the East 
would be useless here. DELOs Woop. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


THE L 


| Yes, there is a difference in localities, and a 
difference in bee-keepers. We can’t all like the 
same thing. | 
WHAT IS A GOOD MAN IN THE APIARY WORTH? 

How much can the owner afford to pay, per 
colony. to a practical apiarist, in money, to 
manage. say, not less than 250 or 300 colonies of 
bees that are in good condition and in a fair lo- 

cation? The owner is to furnish all material 
necessary for the successful management of the 
bees. The apiarist is to furnish all the labor. 
How much when bees are in bad condition and 
in bad hives? S. B. 


[We would advise hiring your help by the 
day. It would be difficult if not impossible to 
make a fair schedule on the other plan. Labor 
in the apiary is worth from 25 to 50 per cent 
more than common labor, and the price of this 
varies as to locality. | 
MOLES IN THE APIARY:; 

THEM. 

I should like to have some information on the 
following: I have on my farm, south of this 
city, an apiary of fifty colonies. They are lo- 
cated on the south side of my residence, and I 
do not care to move them: but moles are un- 
dermining the ground in that particular place 
so badly that my hives are sinking into the 
ground. What can I doin this case? 

Columbus, O. EARLE CLICKENGER. 


HOW TO GET RID OF 


We would not move the bees, but poison the 
moles. ‘Rough on Rats” ought to extermi- 
nate them. If you do not like to use poison. 
procure a good cat or rat-terrier. 
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BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM; 
Friend Root:—1 wish to call your attention 
to what Dr. J. H. Kellogg says in Good Health, 
Nov. No., page 341, about bromide of potassium. 
He says, ‘*‘ A vast amount of harm has been 
done by the use of this nostrum.’” Some years 
since, received apparently temporary benefit 
from the use of this drug, and was told by our 
family physician that it would do me no harm; 
but I very soon found out that it was injurious 
to me, and I quit the use — 


A CAUTION. 


P. ASPINWALL. 
Minn., Dee. 4 

PURE ITALIAN QUEENS THAT ARE BLACK. 

I had an oceasion to start a lot of queen-cells, 
and one of the second lot of queens turned out 
to be black. She was as black as the blackest 
lump of coal you ever saw. I kept her, and 
she throws good Italian bees. Did you ever 
know of a ie t-black Italian queen? 

Buffalo, N. Y. JAMES ROBINSON. 


Harrison, 


[We have had Italian queens that were per- 
fectly black, and yet their bees were perfectly 
marked Italians with three distinct yellow 
bands, and, besides this, they showed all the 
other qualities of pure Italians. This is a facet 
we have mentioned in our price list. Italian 
queens may be any color from black to yellow, 
but their bees should show three yellow bands. | 


A DISAPPOINTING SEASON. 


The past season has been rather disappoint- 
ing to the bee-keepers in most of New ieee 
Although both clover and buckwheat were 


never more promising than at the cpeniun of 

the past season, yet, owing to excessively wet 

weather following. my vield from 58 colonies 

was but 995 Ibs. W. W. CASE. 
Baptisttown, N.J . Dee. 


THE FIVE-BANDED BEEs. 


On reading the report of Mr. Wm. L. Ewing, 
page 930, 1891, about five-banded golden Ital- 
ian bees, I wish to say that I have tried them 
and found them very gentle to handle, and fine 
honey-gatherers. I must say that they did bet- 


ter than the three-banded. R. E. SmMiru. 
Tilbury Center, Ont., Can., Dec. 8. 
1000 LBs. FROM 11 COLONIES, AND INCREASED 


TO 24. 

It has been a very good year for bees. I had 
1000 Ibs. of comb honey from 11 colonies, spring 
count; increased to 24. 1. J. HOBART. 

Westford, Vt., Dee. 7. 


{You have done exceedingly well. | 


Can you tell me whatis the cause of brood- 
combs being of a moldy color at this season of 
the year, when there is a strong colony of bees 
in the hive? G. A. LATIMER. 

Norfolk, Neb., Nov. 25 

| Dampness is the cause. 
ents will cause this. It 
harm. 


The 
will 


use of absorb- 
probably do no 


GARDENING BETTER THAN BEE-KEEPING, 

Gardening pays better than bee-keeping here, 
although Iam much attached to my bees; but 
the range is not good for them. 
JOHN 
1s. 


FRANKLIN. 
Round Rock, Texas. Dee. 

A California cherry-grower claims that bees 
are necessary to grow a successful crop of cher- 
ries, and says that the question is, to bee or not 
to bee.—Rural New- Yorker. 
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DR. MILLER’S PLAN OF WINTERING ALL RIGHT. 


Tell Dr. Miller that I have wintered with 
perfect success in single-walled hives packed 
with straw. similar to his plan, only I left them 
where they stood, and put acushion over the 
frames and piled straw up around the sides. 
All my hives face the south: and unless the 
winter is severe I do not protect the south side. 
If you use good long oat straw there is no trou- 
ble about its wetting in; at least, | have had 
none in six years’ experience. The only trouble 
is its untidy looks; but if it is neatly done it 
doesn’t look so bad. It is no more trouble to 
put on and take off than outside cases, and is 
decidedly cheaper: and, besides, there is nota 
lot of loose traps to house. We have to winter 
outdoors here, as all the cellars are very damp. 
Do you remember my speaking of having trou- 
ble with my bees going to a neighbor's well of 
soft water last summer? Well, I took A. I. R.’s 
advice, and drilled for that vein of soft water, 
and got it: and since then my bees trouble no- 
body’s well but my own. JOHN BURR. 

Braceville, Ill.. Dee. 21. 
THE KAWEAH COLONY A THING OF THE PAST. 

A few months ago I wrote GLEANINGS a let- 
ter, denouncing the above colony as a fraud and 
a swindle (see page 595 for July 15, 1891). I re- 
ceived some very sharp replies to said article. 
As I stated. I had investigated the workings of 
said colony, and I knew there was dishonesty 
and rascality in the management to such an ex- 
tent that it was sure to come to naught. A few 
rogues were gaining money in handsome sums 
of the poor, honest, and confiding toilers, by 
misrepresentations. Lies were the game. I am 
happy to inform your readers that Kaweah 
Colony is a thing of the past. It has gradually 
sunk into its inevitable fate. It is dead—so 
recognized by its leaders, and almost if not all 
of its members here in Tulare County. They 
have sent out a circular to that effect. and sev- 
eral leading papers have published long articles 
on the same. J. G. GILSTRAP. 

Last, Cal., Dee. 25, 1891. 


PURE GRANULATED SUG VAR FOR BEES. 


Friend Root:—lt occurs to me that the sub- 
ject of pure sugar for food for bees is one of na- 
tional importance to bee-keepers, and ought to 
receive the attention due it. Last fall I fed 
two colonies with syrup made of granulated 
sugar, with about '4 extracted honey added. I 
now find that the sugar is not only granulated, 
but caked hard in the combs. 

We are having nice warm weather, bees fly- 
ing, and I have taken advantage of this to ex- 
amine some of my _ bees, and I fear I shall lose 
the two fed with sugar. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that confectioner’s “A” sugar is 
better and purer than granulated; that bees 
fed the granulated went through the winter in 
a weakened condition, and would soon die out. 
Iam no chemist: but this seems to me to be 
very reasonable. Could not Prof. Cook analyze 
the two grades of sugar, and report through the 
bee-journals? Can’t you arrange to have him 
doit? Would it not be better still to have a 
pure sugar manufactured especially for bee- 
keepers—one that would not easily granulate ? 
It occurs to me that the Bee-keepers’ Union 
could arrange with some reliable manufacturer 
to have such a sugar made and sold to bee- 
keepers at wholesale prices for about the same 
as granulated sugar. It might be furnished to 
members of the Union at wholesale prices, and 
charge a small advance to those not members. 
This might be the means of greatly increasing 
the membership of the Union. I am going to 
join the Union myself this coming year, and 
expect to remain a member of it. If sucha 
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sugar is made I will take 10 barrels next July: 
and would take 15 to 20 barrels every year 
thereafter. I would also suggest that it be put 
up in barrels of a uniform size of — Ibs. sack. 
. K. MASSIE. 
Coneord Church, W. Va.. Dee. 33. 3. 


[We have not been able to detect any differ- 
ence in granulated sugar. We have used a 
great deal, in feeding, that made from the beet, 
and some from cane sugar, but we were not 
able to notice any didiebemse in results. We 
have always regarded granulated sugar as a 
pure article, and the most uniform and pure of 
any sweet known. Itis next thing to impossi- 
ble to adulterate it with cheaper sweets, and 
yet have the fact concealed. Still, we may be 
mistaken, and therefore solicit facts from those 
who are in a position to know. | 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A. . ROOT. 








AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

Dec. 1.—I met Prof. Cook, his good wife. and 
their son, Albert Cook, but we usually call him 
* Bert,” for short. 

As I described things fully. three years ago, 
along here, have not thought best to write 
them up again now. Bert is a fine strong active 
boy of 18, and bids fair to be his father over 
again. 

Although we were having very fair summer 
weather, I told my companions that, before we 
got over the mountain summit. we should have 
winter, and perhaps sleighing; but they laugh- 
ed at my prediction: but when a two-horse 
sleigh at Leadville took us from the station to 
the hotel they began to have more respect for 
my knowledge of mountains and altitudes. Bert 
took occasion. after supper, to have askate ina 
city whose altitude is greater than any other of 
its size in the world. One would suppose, of 
course, that lead was the principal mineral in 
and around Leadville: but not so. Gold and 
silver are the minerals that give the place its 
celebrity. The grand canyons of the Arkansas 
and Rio Grande, with their rocks and strata. 
gave. of course, much food for talk and study; 
but Prof. Cook tells us that geologists now adays 
do not give earthquakes much credit in ac- 
counting for this wonderful region. The con- 
traction of the earth in cooling. and the action 
of water, which has very evidently, at some 
time, covered muchif notall of this region, it 
is thought, has done most of it. 

The convention at Salt Lake City, Dec. 3 and 
4. was fairly well attended. and our efforts re- 
sulted in getting well under way a permanent 
organization. This seems much needed for sey- 
eral reasons. Foul brood has been making 
great havoc in some localities around here; and 
forsome time back, but little has been done 
about it. The market price of honey has also 
been a good deal demoralized. The price has 
been allowed to go down because no one has 
gathered up the product and sent it off where it 
would command a proper price. Iam greatly 
indebted to two bee-friends, Henry Taufer and 
J. C. Swaner, for making my visit pleasant. 
Salt Lake has now over 50,000 inhabitants, and 
over 75 miles of electric street-cars. Three 
years ago such a thing was unknown here: but 
now they have runs equal to 12 miles in a single 
straight line, and they run up the mountain- 
side, and along the **mesa’’* wherever cottages 


are found, until horses and wagons are almost 
*Mesa isa Spanish word meaning table, or any 
level spot on the mountain side or summit. 
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unnecessary. Here I first found cars heated by 
electricity. I have long been expecting this; 


and now, dear friends, electricity is here, ready 
not only to light our houses and do the work, 
but it is already giving heat. Heat. light, and 
power are given where wanted, through the 
medium of a simple wire. Let us hunt up all 
sources of power—not only our natural water- 
falls and rivers, but our artesian wells, gas- 
wells — let us gather the power they give, then 
with a simple wire we have power to carry our- 
selves and our burdens from place to place; 
light to make our cities and dwellings as bright 
as day, even at midnight; and last, but not 
least, heat to warm our homes comes also, along 
this self-same wire. To warm a car, they have 
a heater in each corner, under the seat. I burn- 
ed my fingers in exploring into it, so I ought to 
know. Yes, I fully believe that, through the 
medium of electricity, this restless and at times 
unmanageable servant of ours, the wind, is ul- 
timately to give power, light, and heat: and it 
is to be made tame. steady, and docile. You 
see ? 


ONE OF OUR ENTERPRISING BEE-MEN. 

Woodmansee is already talking of getting pow- 
er to run his bee-hive manufactory from one of 
the street-car companies; and he says if he 
could use the power all the time (they rent it 
by the month) it would be cheaper than steam. 

Natural gas has just been added to the long 
list of Utah’s natural products; and yesterday 
(Dec. 7) a party of us went out by Great Salt 
Lake to see a new well. The gas has a pressure 
of over 100 Ibs.; and when let off it is the great- 
est * mud-slinger,”’ perhaps, the world ever saw. 
Some of the papers suggest that it be utilized 
in the next political campaign. Well, it has 
covered the tools and derrick, and the landscape 
for acres around, with the mud it has belched 
forth. In some places we found great holes in 
the ground, big enough to bury a small dog, 
made by immense chunks of mud hurled tosuch 
a height that, when they came down, they 
buried themselves and left a hole above them. 
After we had examined the well, as it was win- 
ter weather our party of about thirty adjourn- 
ed to the nearest house. owned by E. Garn. 
Centerville. Davis Co., Utah, to get warm. 
Said house is warmed by natural gas, and has 
been for five years past. He drilled, or rather 
drove, down an iron pipe about 60 feet. He got 
water and gas too, and, like a Yankee, he puta 
tight barrel over the top of the tube. Near the 
bottom of the barrel a stream of water runs 
out constantly; and exactly in the top he puta 
tube, made part of iron and part of rubber hose, 
so as to carry the gas into his cook-stove. 
While we were tramping the new kind of mud 
all over his floors I happened to look out of the 
window and saw quite a row of bee-hives. Don’t 
it beat all, how you tind a bee-man around 
when you least expect him? Pretty soon they 
bantered him for honey; and before the train 
got along he had loaded up almost every last 
man with one or more sections of alfalfa honey. 
Our crowd had rather more knowledge of bees 
(but a little less silver) when they boarded the 
train. I was rather glad, for it will cost him 
something to clean up his floors. His honey 
was all stored in 1-]b. sections, of course. 

In this region artesian wells are so common 
that, when a farmer wants water in a particu- 
lar pasture lot, he just drives down an iron pipe, 
and then lets the water pour over into a trough. 
In one place the well had made the ground so 
swampy that they tried to plugit up: but the 
plug didn’t fit very well, and so it sent the wa- 
ter in jets on the trees and every thing around, 
where it had frozen in all sorts of comical 
shapes. I mention this only to illustrate how not 


, 
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only water but power is allowed to run to waste 
just through neglect, and, shall I say—stupidi- 
ty? In the same locality are hot springs—al- 
most as hot as you can bear your hand in the 
water. It comes out from under a beautiful 
natural boulder—a boulder so large thatitis a 
small mountain, and the water is most wonder- 
fully clear and sparkling, even if it is hot. 
Well, the pebbly bottom is composed of patches 
of the most brilliant blue, green, yellow, and, 
in short, almost all the colors of the rainbow, 
these colors being, I suppose, caused by the 
precipitation of the various chemicals found in 
the water. It boils and bubbles up in such vol- 
umes that it would fill, I think, a twelve-inch 
pipe, and then it goes steaming off across the 
fields until it finally forms a warm lake; and as 
it doesn’t freeze over, ducks and water-fowls 
come there to swim all winter long, making ita 
favorite hunting-ground. No one has yet ever 
undertaken to utilize the immense quantities of 
heat going to waste here. It would heat 
greenhouses and hotbeds, miles of them, and 
would comfortably warm all the dwellings in a 
fair-sized city. The temperature is absolute 
and steady, and the expense nothing, after the 
pipes are laid to lead the water. At present 
it is utilized onlv for bathing-houses. 

I find I must break the thread of my narra- 
tive at this point in order to say something 
more about the town of Greeley, referred to in 
the latter part of my previous letter, Dec. 15, 
and to relate a pleasant little incident which 
happened to me there. 

When our good friend Horace Greeley said, 
* Young man, go west,” he set the example 
himself by going west and starting a beautiful 
town which still bears his name, and still does 
him honor. by being astrictly temperance town; 
for every foot of land was so deeded that the 
owner loses it the minute he engages in the liq- 
uor-traftic. It is interesting to know that a 
town can be started and kept sober for at least 
along term of years,in just this way. The 
people, buildings, and every thing about the 
place, show the good effects of it. 

At the convention we had a good joke on Mr. 
Theo. V. Jessup. Before he knew I was to be 
present he was very earnestly engaged in solie- 
iting subscriptions for GLEANINGS, and even 
came to me, handed me a copy, and commenced 
extolling its merits. When some mutual friend 
came forward and introduced us, he looked em- 
barrassed enough. 

* Never mind, good friend,” said I. “ You 
needn’t feel troubled. I believe this is the first 
time in my life that Ihave been urged to sub- 
scribe for my own journal.” 

The electric plant for lighting Salt Lake City 
is, I think, the largest and finest I have ever 
yet seen in any city. There are ten immense 
boilers, giving. all together, 1200 horse-power, 
and the dynamos for generating the electricity 
compose the latest and finest that are now 
known. A smoke -consuming apparatus is 
already attached to a number of the boilers, 
and it works so perfectly that not a ray of black 
smoke can_ be seen coming from the top of the 
stack. If this thing really succeeds, oh what a 
blessing it will be to the smoky. dingy, and 
blackened cities all over our land! j 

Utah not only claims to beat the world in va- 
riety of mineral products, but she has produc- 
ed nearly 1000 bushels of potatoes to the acre, 
and 80 bushels of wheat. Besides producing 
almost every thing grown in any northern 
State, she is growing successfully both raisin 
grapes and cotton. A new beet-sugar factory 
is now in successful operation, and candy is 
shown in her confectioners’ windows, made 
from sugar of her own production. Even 
though her publie schools are new, like her 
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electric railways. they are * getting there” all 
the same. Of course, I couldn't go to all the 
churches, but I attended two different Congre- 
gational. and found large and intelligent audi- 
ences. At the Y. M.C. A. Sunday afternoon I 
found a larger attendance than in any other 
city where I have traveled. I talked to them 
for perhaps five minutes, and I think more 
came to me to shake hands, when the meeting 
closed, than in any other place I have visited. 
With open saloons, of course they have intem- 
perance; and the swearing on the streets in 
some parts of the city is pretty bad: but I saw 
notices in some of the public buildings forbid- 
ding it, and calling attention to the law in re- 
gard to it. 

Dec. 9.—\ am off for Washington this morning. 
The railroad takes its course along the Salt 
Lake Valley, at the foot of the mountains. In 
many places the number of springs at the foot 
of the hills is so great I am told no irriga- 
tion is needed to get immense crops. In these 
spring runs, a great abundance of most beauti- 
ful water-cress is found all winter long. In 
fact, I saw where wagonloads of it might easily 
be gathered. Hot springs are also ‘found at 
many points. My impression is, the heat comes 
from chemical action rather than from voleanic 
fires in the interior of the earth. I find the hot 
spring water is all more or less charged with 
minera] salts. Well, the water from the melt- 
ing snows on the mountains sinks into the 

earth; and where minerals and chemical salts 
ae so abundant it is not strange that this wa- 
ter soon becomes a strong solution of some- 
thing. Now, itis well known in chemistry that 
two solutions poured together often give out 
violent heat. Sulphuric acid and water is a 
familiar example. This will become boiling 
hot if mixed in the right proportion. The hot 
spring of Salt Lake is heavily charged with 
sulphur, and at the same time is very strong of 
common salt. If you stand to the windward 
side, the sulphur fumes, as they come off in 
the vapor, are quite unpleasant. 


LETTER TO HUBER. 

Well. my boy, there are several funny things 
true of your papa this afternoon. Let us see: 

First, am away up in the clouds—yes, al- 
most a mile high. You see, the mountains are 
up in the clouds; and as we have tocross them 
we had to go up into the clouds too. Oh, my! 
but you ought to see it snow up here. You 
know you wanted it to snow when I left home. 
Second, lam away off in the State of Idaho. 
If you look on the map you can find it. There 
are a great many mountains in Idaho, and lots 
of pretty valleys full of horses and cattle. There 
are some very good horses here. Two men just 
jumped on their horses and bounded off through 
the snow and sage brush. How the horses did 
make the new soft snow fly with their hoofs! 
If it were me I should almost be afraid of get- 
ting snowed under. The sage brush is aboutas 
large as current-bushes, and so close you can 
just get between them. There are miles and 
miles of it. I think the bees might get honey 
from it in the summer time. We just saw a 
farmer out among the sage brush, fiving ina 
tent—yes, a tent in a snowstorm. Shouldn't 
you think he would get pretty cold ? 

The third thingis—what do you think? Why, 
to-day is the first time in my life that I was 52 
years old. Funny, ain’t it? that my birthday 
should come when I am away off up in the 
clouds, in a big snowstorm, out in Idaho. 

Near McCammon, Idaho, are some strange 
rock formations. At first I thought a carload 


of railroad-ties had been stood on end for some 
purpose, and that they had them all tumbled 
every which way. Then came another such 
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heap, then lots more. Soon I saw they were 
long stones, split out <3 Nature’s hand. The 
queer rock all seems to be on end, and the rain 
and frost have split it up like blocks cut off for 
firewood, and the sticks just lie tumbled about. 
Many of them would make beautiful fence or 
hitching posts. In one place they are long 
enough for rails, or short thick telegraph- 
oles; but the most of them are about the 
eaath and size of ties. They stand along the 
track for miles, and on some of the bluffs there 
are just acres of them. I tried the Kodak on 
them; but as the train didn’t stop, Iam afraid 
the picture won’t be very good. 

All through Idaho we find the strange rocks I 
have described. A bunch of them stick up on 
the piain, and the pieces are scattered all] about. 
Toward the eastern line the rocks are nearer 
cubical, say from two to three feet on a side; 
and scattered here and there over the desert 
waste are huge building blocks of stone, spread 
out, as it were, just right for the mason to go to 
work at. There are enough such blocks of stone 
for all the cities and villages Idaho will ever 
build. 

Dec. 10.—To-day my heart is rejoiced to see a 
real genuine rail fence. After traveling for 
three weeks over miles and miles with no nat- 
ural forests, it is not strange that I hungered 
for the sight of old familiar scenes. Even the 
horses and cattle seemed more natural, and 
more at home. on the other side of a rail fence. 
At Pleasant Valley, Oregon, I saw, also, great 
piles of native lumber about a sawmill. You 
may think strange I make so much of this; but, 
dear reader, what is our great United States to 
do for lumber when the native forests are gone? 
How are we to continue to build when the 
trees are cut down? I should say that at 
least nine - tenths of our land is timberless. 
and yet in many places the great effort seems to 
be to destroy and waste it. Since getting into 
Oregon I am also rejoiced to see nice patches of 
fruit surrounding every home. Thrifty or- 
chards and patches of small fruit seem to go 
well with rail fences. Our conductor just pass- 
ed through the car, exhibiting an immense ap- 
ple, and a perfect beauty. Hesaid aman just 
gave it him who raised it on his farm up among 
the hills. 

Along here the rocks and cliffs are penciled 
with a delicate green, shading off into many 
tints of yellow. The effect is very fine. I think 
it must be owing to the minerals and chemicals 
dissolved by the water. 

Dec. 11.—Long before daylight I was at my 
post by the car-window. The pine-trees are so 
large and so many, the daylight has been slow 
in getting through; but the scenery as we ap- 
proach Portland is wonderful. The track runs 
between the Columbia River and the cliffs. and 
said cliffs are, some of them, almost if not 
quite half a mile high. Well, to add to the 
charm of the evergreen trees and the cliffs, 
beautiful waterfalls come pouring and leaping 
down the cliff at frequent intervals. Some of 
those falls almost spatter the car - windows, 
they are so close: and when I tell you that one 
of them, Multnomah, pours down eight hundred 
and fifty feet you need not be surprised that I 
was enraptured. Besides the falls, Nature has 
clothed the rocks and cliffs with beautiful 
green mosses and ferns, and I suppose this is the 
effect of the abundance of rain; for now, dear 
reader, we have passed the thousands of miles 
of rainless regions, and here in Oregon it rains 
both winter and summer. In fact, the abun- 
dance of rain here is one of the standing jokes. 
A passenger, who overheard my questions, re- 
marked with a laugh, * Why, my irieed, some- 
times here with us it rains twice on the same 
day.” 
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In the multitude of counselors there is safety.—PR. 11: 14. 








WuuILe this issue is going to press we expect 
to take in the Michigan convention at Grand 
Rapids. which will be held Dee. 31 and Jan. 1 


WE have given quite a long report of the 
North American in this issue, but by no means 
so full as will appear in the American Bee 
Journal, of Chicago. Thomas G. Newman «& 
Son, publishers, will be glad to mail you sam- 
ple copies. 


THE December Bee-Keepers’ Review comes 
out with a new feature; i. e., a small portrait, 
in half-tone, of its regular correspondents, at 
the head of their articles. At conventions we 
like to see as well as hear the big bee-guns. 
Bro. Hutchinson is going to gratify that desire, 
so far as it can be done on paper, for a time at 
least. 


WE receive a great many kind letters, espe- 
cially at this time of the year. They are of the 
real, homelike, chatty sort, containing words of 
cheer and encouragement. Such letters are 
always welcome, and have their influence in 
molding the future policy of the journal. It is 
impossible to answer them all, but we extend 
our thanks here to one and all. 


Ir has been observed that bees will winter on 
honey-dew: but just how much _ better they 
would have done on sugar syrup is somewhat 
of an open question. Here is a little item in 
point, from a subscriber, Mr. E. E. Smith. of 
Carpenter, Ill. He writes: 

Bees wintering on honey-dew are 
but there are about 
front of their 
sugar syrup. 


brood; 
bees in 
fed on 


, rearing 
twice as many dead 
hives as there are of those 


THE senior editor is not “enjoying ” the best 
of health. He has had one or two slight re- 


lapses, the last one being at Portland, Oregon. 
At last reports he had left Portland for Fidal- 
go. Washington, the place where H. A. March, 
a bee-keeper and supply-dealer. holds forth. 
From his last letter we presume he is, ere this. 
on his way to & convention in Los Angeles, to 
be held Jan.6and7. When he gets that far 
south, we hope that his malaria, or tendeney to 
fever and chills, will entirely disappear. 

SINCE our article in our last issue. we have 
had some inquiries as to Whether the improved 


Hoffman frame will go in the Dovetailed 
hive. Why, to be sure. The real purpose of 
the article was to explain how the Hoffman 
frame had been adapted to that hive. Yes. 
this frame will goin any standard Langstroth 
hive, such as the Dovetailed. All our frames 


of standard size are interchangeable with any of 
our standard hives. The new Hoffman will go 
in the old-style Simplicity as well as in the lat- 
est Dovetailed hive. 
No one should attempt to secure a patent on 
some device unless he is passably familiar with 
the literature relating to it—certainly not until 
he has read one or more of the excellent text- 
books. The patent-office reports show that 
even now patents are being granted to parties 
who are lamentably ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of bee-keeping and of what it requires. 
GLEANINGS of to-day is not opposed to patents 
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granted to practical men; but it unites with the 
American Bee Journal in protesting against 
this useless waste of money when the patent 
can be of no possible use to the owner. 


We are sorry to note that la grippe is still 
seriously inconveniencing Thomas G. Newman 
& Son. {[t has taken a severe hold upon the 
junior member of the firm, confining him to his 
residence; and even Thomas G. himself is near- 
ill. We sincerely hope for their speedy re- 
covery to health. We Gove already ourselves 
had a mild attack of grip, influenza. or some- 
thing else, but we are happy to say.at this writ- 
ing, that we are on top. Dr. C. C. Miller is an- 
other one who has been suffering quite severely 
from the ravages of the epidemic. Although 
quite weak, he is still able to attend to some of 
his correspondence. 


In one of our subscription blanks, the follow- 
ing words are written: ‘ Please discontinue.” 
No name or address was signed. As this thing 
is continually coming up, both for discontinu- 
ances and for renewals, accompanied with re- 


mittances. we must remind our subscribers 
again to please let us know who they are. We 
have no way but to wait for a growl, and per- 


haps our subscriber who desired us to discon- 
tinue may be very much mad because we do 
not obey orders; and no doubt the other fellow 
who has sent usa dollar for renewal will be 
very much put out because the date of his 
journal wrapper has not been changed in due 
time. 


IN another column 8, T. Fish & Co. give us 
some startling news, to the effect that at least 
one large bakery has abandoned the use of ex- 
tracted honey, and is now using, and will con- 
tinue to use, granulated sugar. because it is so 
cheap, and because it isso much better. We 
have been a little skeptical about the low price 
of sugar affecting the honey-business, but per- 
haps we shall have to give up. If it does any 
thing, it will affect only the sale of the poorer 
grades of extracted honey. Comb honey of all 
kinds will hold its own just the same. The 
poorer and darker grades ot extracted may suf- 


fer considerably from competition in just this 
way. Letus have the facts. 
REMEMBER, any subscriber may have his 


journal stopped at the time paid for if he will 
simply so order when remitting. Those who 
are of this class can be accommodated as well 
as those who are in the great majority, who do 
not want their journal stopped, and who will 
remit as soon as they can make it convenient. 
But all should remember that we do not allow 
any one to get very far in arrears before his 
journal is stopped, or, at least, some arrange- 
ment has been made whereby it can be con- 
tinued. Weare glad to state that we have no 
deadheads on our list. It is practically all paid 
up. Our advertisers get the advantage of a list 
of live subseribers. A deadhead list, however 
large, would be of no practical benefit to adver- 
tisers. but a large expense to us. 


Ir is no doubta fact that more large bee- 
keepers were present at the North American at 
Albany, and, as a natural result.a larger ag- 
gregate number of colonies were represented, 
than at any other bee-convention in the history 


of the North American. There have been 
larger attendances at other conventions, but 
never a larger number of men who count their 


colonies by the several hundreds. There was 
not only present the largest bee-keeper in the 
world, but a considerable number who own in- 
dividually in the neighborhood of 300 or 400 col- 
onies; and yet they are not always the ones 
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who say and do the most in conventions; but 
when it comes to practical experience as touch- 
ing the production of comb or extracted honey 
—well, they know how to * get there.” 
THE American Apiculturist for January has 
ot things just a little mixed in regard to the 
A Tbany convention. On page 11 this sentence 


occurs: “The great convention has met, and 


wasa grand blank. as will be seen by the re- 
port of its proceedings in this issue.” In justice 
to that convention, and to Mr. Henry Alley, we 

ladly make an explanation. Mr. Alley says 
c originally wrote that the convention was a 
grand success. At the time the galley proof 
passed through his hands he was not sure 
whether it was asuccess or a failure, and so 
drew his pen across the word “success ” and 
wrote in the margin, “* Leave this blank.” Mr. 
A. closes up his letter thus: * I'll be blast if the 
girl didn’t insert the word blank. What a 
blunder!” Yes. Mr. Alley. it was quite a blun- 
der. We would suggest the propriety of read- 
ing the page as well as the galley proofs. We 
members of the Albany convention will forgive 
you this time. 


J. W. Porter. of Charlottesville, Va., sends us 
the following letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Edwin Willits, which will 
explain itself : 

DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Office of Assistant Secretary. 
December 7, 1891. 

Mr. J. W. Porter:—Yours of the 4th instant, 
mailed the evening of the 5th, reached me this 
morning, with reference to the meeting of the North 
American Bee keepers’ Association next year in 
Washington, under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

In answer I have to say it will be gratifying to 
this Department to have such meeting held here at 
the time indicated, and we shall be most happy to 
furnish your Association with every facility in our 
power, both as to rooms for the meeting of the as- 
sociation, and as to co-operation in other respects 
on our part. Will you please communicate this 
fact to the association, and oblige 

Yours truly, 
EpwWIn WILLITS, Assistant See’y? 

Good! We have a friend in court. Mr. 
Willits will be{remembered as former president 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, and as 
an old friend and co-laborer of Prof. A. J. Cook. 
He has, therefore, more than an ordinary inter- 
est in bees and bee-keepers. We feel that we 
but voice the sentiment of the association when 
we express our thanks to him for his interest in 
our behalf. Mr. Porter wrote a letter to the 
writer, urging that the next meeting of the 
North American be held in Washington. When 
Capt. Hetherington proposed the capital of the 
United States, we stated the contents of Mr. 
P.’s letter, and fell in with the scheme at once. 
You know the rest. 


AFTER Oliver Foster, of Mt. Vernon, Ia., se- 
cured a lower freight classification on honey, 
granniated, shipped in pails, we asked for a 
simple method of solidifying honey on short no- 
tice. The problem had been, not how to gran- 
ulate it, but how to keep it from doing so; but 
there are certain reasons why,in some cases, 
it would be desirable to have the liquid product 
candied on short notice. Granulated honey 
ships more readily, and consumers are already 
demanding it that way for table use. No one 
seems to have answered our inquiry; but quite 
by accident we ran across the following, in the 


British Bee Journal, the editor of which trans- 
lates it from a French bee-journal, Le Bulletin 
Apicole: 
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If the bee-keeper wishes to have his honey granu- 
lated without having to wait six or seven weeks, he 
can, after a week, churn it the same as is done with 
cream to obtain butter. Honey treated in this way 
granulates with avery fine grain. We have just 
tried this process on honey that had been extracted 
eight days, and in fifteen minutes the honey, in a 
one-pound bottle, passed from the thin liquid state 
to a thick syrup. Sometimes honey granulates in 
coarse grains, which makes purchasers think that 
it is adulterated. It can be melted in a water bath 
and then exposed to cold, when it will granulate 
very fine. 

There, friend Foster, and everybody else who 
is interested, here is a plan that will probably 
work—that is, if you can’t wait till cold weath- 
er. 

“HONEY GLUCOSED BY THE HUNDREDS OF 

TONS.” 

WE have just received the following letter 
from M. H. Tweed, which will explain itself: 

Friend Root:—I don’t understand why honey- 
producers as an organized body do not do some- 
thing toward helping on the time when this nation 
will have a-pure-food law, such as every even 
half civilized nation has all over the world, except- 
ing this. It would help the bee-keeper wonderfully. 
Thousands of people in cities do not use honey to 
any extent, not because they do not like it, but sim- 
ply because they have no confidence in the article 
they buy, whether it be comb or extracted. Now, to 
show how such a law would help, take a look at the 
good that is done by the one in Ohio. You ask a 
dealer in maple syrup in Pittsburg if he has pure 
maple syrup. He will, if he has any Ohio syrup on 
hand, at once say, ‘Yes, this is from Ohio, and I 
can guarantee it pure, for they have astrict law 
there against the adulteration of it.’’ It inspires 
confidence in the article at once—so much so that 
the dishonest dealer says his syrup is from Ohio, 
whether it be the truth or not. And another advan- 
tage would be that, instead of hundreds of tons of 
glucose being sold in our cities as honey, there 
would be that quantity of honey sold instead. 

Allegheny City, Pa., Dec., 1891. M. H. TWEED. 


Mr. Tweed makes a good point, providing 
glucose is sold by the hundreds of tons for hon- 
ey, or mixed with extracted honey. But wecan 
not believe that such a state of things exists; 
that is, we think our correspondent is misin- 
formed. Ifso, we should have had some ink- 
ling of it before this. We have carefully trac- 
ed down all these cases of glucosing extracted 
honey, and, with the exception of one case in 
Detroit and one in Chicago ferreted out by Mr. 
Newman we found that nothing but pure honey 
was sold. We do not deny the existence of 
mistrust on the part of consumers as to the 
purity of extracted honey: and this mistrust, 
althoughi may be entirely unfounded in fact, 
does almost the damage if the practice existed 
in reality. Now. let us have the facts. Let us 
face the lion in his den. If extracted honey 
is glucosed to any great extent it would be 
folly for bee-keepers and bee-papers to try to 
cover it up for fear of the bad effect on the 
general public. GLEANINGS is willing to invest 
some money in having the truth brought to 
light. We should be glad to have those who 
have positive evidence give us information, 
and we will see what can be done. Bee-keep- 
ers may depend upon it that they will have the 
hearty support of ail the bee-papers and of all 
bee-associations, including the North Ameri- 
can and the Bee-keepers’ Union. Now, we as 
bee-keepers should handle this matter delicate- 
ly and wisely, and be very careful about raising 
a false alarm unless there is real ground for 
alarm; and if glucosing does exist to any con- 
siderable extent, by all means let us go in for a 
pure-food law that will include honey—not 
only for the State of Ohio, but for every State. 

Whatever we do, it should be thoroughly un- 
derstood that comb honey can not be glucosed; 
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hat is, feeding the bees the stuff, would be ex- 
ceedingly unprofitable. Itis only the honey in 
the liquid form. that might be glucosed. If 
there is any of the packing houses that are 
guilty of this latter upon satisfactory evidence, 
we will see that they are thoroughly advertised 
and the public duly warned against them. Yes, 
we will go one step further, if recourses to the 
courts will help us. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BURLAP ADVANCED. 

The burlap we have been selling for the last year 
or two has been rather light, being only 7% ounces 
to the yard. We have just bought a new bale, 10 
ounces to the yard, and, of course, it is worth more. 
The price from now on will be 10 cts. a yard; 10 yds., 
9) cts.; by the bale of 200 yds., 736 cts. 

jnamel cloth has again declined in price. so we 
are able to offer it at the old price of 20 cts. a yard, 
or $2.25 per piece of 12 yards. 











HONEY-TUMBLERS ADVANCED. 

Owing to the failure of natural gas for use in the 
glass-factories of Pittsburg and vicinity, the makers 
are obliged to advance the price, owing to the in- 
creased cost of production. The only change for 
the present will be on Nos. 788 and 789 tumblers, 
listed, page 30 of Jan. Ist catalogue. The price by 


the barrel will be $5.50 instead of $5.00; and for the 
nested, $9.70 instead of $8.70. The middle sheet of 


the price list was printed before we received notice 
of this advance. 





EAGLE AUTOMATIC INDELIBLE PENCIL FOR A DIME, 
We have for years been selling the Eagle auto- 
matie indelible pencil at 20c. We recently got track 
of a job lot of the latest style of these pencils with 
stop-gauge, and we bought them so low we are able 
to furnish them for lle each; by mail, 2c extra. 
This stop-gauge prevents the lead from falling out 
any further than you want it to write with, and the 
lead can be exposed for use with one hand, without 
the necessity of dropping it on to the other hand or 
on to the table, to prevent its falling out. 
EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT. 

With this date the discount for early orders drops 
to 3 per cent. All orders received this mouth for 
goods listed on pages 10 to 29 of our new price list 
will be entitled to a cash discount of 3 per cent. 
You will have received, before you get this number, 
our new price list for 1892. Send in your order 
early, that you may have the goods made up ready 
for the bees when they are ready for them. Notice 
what Dr. Miller saysin “Stray Straws,” Dec. 15th 
number, about ordering early. Itis greatly to your 
advantage and profit, and it greatly assists us il 
taking care of orders promptly in the busy season. 


WINTER CARE OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 

This is the title of one of our rural books. written 
by T. B. Terry, ohe of Our most popular and practi- 
cal agricultural writers. Every one who has the 
care of live stock will find profit in the perusal of 
this litthe work from his hand. It is especially 
valuable at this season of the year when you can 
put its hints into practice and have the time to read 
it during the long winter evenings. We have made 
the price uniform with our other rural books—35 
cts. with other goods; by mail, postpaid, 38 cts. A 


copy is given free for one new subscriber for 
GLEANINGS, With 31,00, Ze 
MAPLE SUGAR AND THE SUGAR-BUSH. 
The time is near at hand when those who have 


maple-trees will be actively engaged in producing 
maple sugar and syrup; and to do so to the best’ ad- 
vantage you can not afford to be without this valua- 
ble work, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Michigan. It is 
written from actual experience in the bush in pro- 
ducing syrup of the finest quality. Others as well 
as maple-sugar makers will be interested In reading 
it, asany thing from the pen of Prof. Cook could 
not well be otherwise than interesting and profitable 
reading. Price 35 cts.; by mail, postpaid, 38 cts. It 
is given free for one new subscriber to GLEANINGS, 
with $1.00. 
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THICK-TOP BROOD-FRAMES WITH DIVIDED TOP. 

In making up thick-top frames we get on many 
boards a piece not wide enough fona top-bar, but 
which will make half of one. ‘wo ofthese halves 
make what we calla divided top-bar, Which many 
use and prefer. In putting the frames together, a 
yiece of foundation can be placed between the two 
1alves, to fasten it. Many go to the expense of 
having top-bars split from one end nearly through to 
the other for the purpose of inserting the sheet of 
foundation when these divided tops would answer 
just as well, and can be faraiihed much cheaper. 
Since we began saving the pieces as above we have 
an accumulation of several thousand thick - top 
frames with these divided tops more than we have 
had calls for. Our regular thick-top frames sell for 
$1.50 per 100; but to close these out we offer them 
at $1.20 per 100, or $2.75 per box of 250; 500 or more at 
$1.00 per 100, in the flat, without comb-guides. It 
you want wooden comb-guides, add le per 100. 
Most of them are packed 250 in a box 

SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

We have the following second-hand foundation- 
mills in stock that some may rather have at the 
price than a new one. Of course, we'd rather sell 
you anew machine than one of these, and think, 
also, that it would give better satisfaction usually; 
still, for those who wish to make only for their own 
use, or in limited quantities, one of these machines 
will probably do you as well as anewone. We have 
quite an assortment to choose from, and the list will 
be corrected as they are sold. The earliest orders 
will have the best choice. 

One old-style 10-inch, our make, with round cell, 
for medium brood foundation; has been used very 
little, and is as good now as a new mill at the time 
this was made, although not to be compared with 
our present make. A new mill of this size sells for 
#20.00. We offer this for $12.00. 

One 10-inch, which answers to the same description 
as above, but made later, and is a little better 
machine. Will sell for $14.00. 

One 12inch hexagonal cell, medium or heavy 
brood mill of the original Washburn make, and in 
excellent condition. If wax is dipped the right 
thickness this will make excellent foundation. I be- 
lieve it originally sold for 50.00. We offer it now 
for $17.00. 

One 12-inch Dunham round-cell heavy-brood mill. 
This was originally used by the Dadants, and will 
make good foundation yet. We offer it for $18.00. 

One 12-inch Dunham round-cell heavy-brood mill, 
in excellent condition. Wetook this from E. France 
& Son, in exchange for a new mill to make lighter 
foundation more feet to the pound. Their only ob- 
jection was that it made foundation heavier than 
they wished to use. Its condition is practically as 
good as new, although it makes foundation about 4 
feet to the pound unless the sheets are dipped thin 
enough to make it lighter. We offer this a $20.00, 
which is two-thirds the price of a new machine this 
size. 

If any prefer we cansubmit samples of foundation 
from any of these machines before you buy. We 
shall be pleased to send samples from new machines 
if you would rather have that kind. 





ROOT’S Dovetailed Hive 
at his prices. Circular free. 
G 


ld EO. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kan. 
OTTUMWA BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


Bee-keepers, look to your interests. Every thing 
in the line of bee-supplies constantly on hand. 


Price list free. GRECORY Bros. & SON, 
1-12d Ottumwa, la. South side. 
t@rln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


WILL EXCHANGE foundation for wax or cash. 
Also make wax into foundation, when sent to 

me, at the lowest price in the world. Send for sam- 

ples and prices to “Jacob Wollersheim, Kaukauna, Wis. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MI. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, Ilinois. 


(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIvVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


_ ENGINES. 


Yes, we build a few. We have, in connection with our 
large bee-plant, a first-class, well-equipped machine-shop, 
in which we build all kinds of bee-hive machinery, saw-man- 
drels, saw-tables, dOvetailing-machines, foundation-mills, 
extractor-gearings, etc., and, when our men have nothing 
else to do, engines. These are upright in style, and econo- 
mize floor space. They are built under the special supervi- 
sion of an expert machinist of many years’ experience. The 
rods are all of finished steel. The cross-heads and slides are 
of the substantial locomotive style. The cylinders are 
lagged with Russia iron, and are brass-bound. The boxes 
are babbitted, and can be easily taken up for wear. The 
piston-head is provided with two expansion-rings. The 
bright parts shine like adollar. The governor is a Waters, 
substantial and reliable. We have three of these engines 
running in our works. One has been running two years, 
with excellent results. Making them, as we do, during our 
dull season, they are immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
engines of their kind, and the price is low, considering the 
very fine quality of the work. Price of the 2%-horse-power 
engine, governor and governor-belt, all ready to attach toa 
boiler, #75; 5 h. p., $100; 74 h. p., 125; 10 h. p., $150. These 
prices are net, although we will make the usual discount for 
cash. If you want a thoroughly well-made engine, you can 
not do better than to select one of these, providing the 
range of power is within what you need. While we com- 
pete in quality of workmanship we can not compete in price 
with some of the cheap engines on the market. 


. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 

















CAMERAS CHEAP. 
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l . . 
By the death ora relative, as explained in anoth- 


In May cis OO nai c ss. ccncccae en $2.00 
In July and August, each....................00% 1,80 | 
In September and October, each. . 
Money must be sent in adv ance. 
guaranteed. Queens that die en route, if returned | | 
in the letter, will be replaced by mail, postpaid. No | 
order for less than 8 queens by express will be accept- 
ed. CHAS, BIANCONCINI, 
1-1ld Bologna, Italy. 
Please mention this paper. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 

Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, 2 Smo- 

kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tfdb Now London, Wis. 
In re advertisers please mention this paper. 


Syracuse, New York, 


FOR ALL OF A. I. ROOT’S APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
FOUNDATION is Our Own Make. 


F. A. SALISBURY. 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 4tfdb 


Safe arrival | p= 


er column, I have come in possession of two very 


| fine photographic cameras. One of them is a 


| Hawkeye, 4x5, witha oo tripod. It has three 


three cut-film holders. Be- 
es this, it hasalens that cost originally $35.00, 
with a triple x Prosch pneumatic shutter worth $10 
more. The whole outfit cost originally about $75. 
The camera-box has been newly finished, and looks 
| like a brand-new instrument. It will also take a 
roll-holder when desired. I will place my guarantee 
upon the instrument as being first-class in every 
respect. It hasa far better lens than the average 
Hawkeye camera. Samples of the work will be 
mailed upon application. Desiring to give imme- 
diate returns to the family of the deceased, I offer 


- y-plate holders, anc 


| this camera for $35 cash. It is a bargain for some 
|} one who desires something really fine in this line. 


Speak guick if you want it, as it will probably be 
snapped up. I would, under no circumstances, let 
it go; but, as I have already said, I have two or 
three other good cameras of my own. 


A 5x8 PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA CHEAP. 


From the same source I also have a 5x8 sliding- 
front swing-back revolving-back camera. It has 
no lens. It has three dry-plate holders, tripod, car- 
rying-case, and focusing-cloth. Its original cost 
Was about #25. As it is second-hand, I will dispose 
of it for an even #10. A good lens for it ean be 
bought for about $4.50; or for $14.50 1 will include 
the lens. E.R. ROOT, Meoina, O. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


- Books for Bee-Keepers and others. 
actazct tte tatinscesanles testest ek otvim iit be 
Bae, ive make a rehase wi fi 
Admitting that the bookseller could read all the — 8 he 


e 
faults, so far as I can, that. purch: know what he 

getting. In the following list, books that ta e Lhave 
: : 1 expecially ree hose that 


A approve ; those tha 
are not up to times, t ; con but little matter for 
the price, large type, and mich space 


between the lines, t ; 
foreign,§. The bee-books are all good. 


BIBLES, HYMN-BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by 
freight or express, incurring no pos , we give prices sepa- 


rately. You will notice, that you can ju of the size of the 





books very well by the amount uired for on each, 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound....... A 25 
10 | Bunyan’s im’s Progress**.............. 35 
20 | Illustrated Pilgrim’s Progress**...... ..... v3] 
This is a large book of 425 es and 175 illustrations, and 
would usually be called a $2.00 k. Asplendid book to pre- 


sent to children. Sold in qt for 256e more. 

6| First Steps for Little. Feet. By the author of 
the Story of the Bible. A better book for young children can 
not be found in the whole round of literature, and at the same 
time there can hardly be found a more attractive book. Beau- 
tifully bound, and fully illustrated, Price 50 c. Two copies 
will be sold for 7% cents. Postage six cents.each. 


5 | Harmony of the Gos EE PE iy TRE wey. Fv 35 
3| John Ploughman’s lks and Pictures, by 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon*............... * 10 


1 | Gospel Hymns, consolidated Nos. 1,2, 3, and 
| onde only, cloth, 10 c; paper........ «: OO 


2| Same, board covers....... .... asenduen 20 
5 | Same, words and music, small type, board 
cOvers......- Sey SES de lediawthacet é-9s 45 
10 | Same, words and music, board covers...... 75 
3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers... 05 
5 | New Testament, new version, paper covers. 10 
5 | Robinson Crusoe, paper cover........ iehis 20 
4| Stepping Heavenward**............... 2... 18 
15.| Btorv- of thie Bible, 2... 0.61.5... p. eect eee 1 00 
A large book of 700 , and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
almost every child. J 
The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life**.... 25 
Same in cloth binding................ 59 


“The Life of Trust,” by Geo. Muller**..... 1 25 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, T. 8. Arthur*.. 03 
Tohaccd: MANUBI. 2 oo6 sec dewisecccnecs coe 45 
his is a nice book that wil) be sure to be read, if left around 
where the boys get hold of it, and any boy that reads it will 
be pretty safe from the tobacco habit. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 





Sc 
qa wore 


tage [Price without postage. 
f Bee Culture. Cloth............ VES 
i A'B Co Bees, by C.G. Milier... 45 


Advanced Bee Culture, by W. Z. Hutchinson 50 
Bees and Bee-kee ing. by Frank Cheshire, 


ib | 

5| A Year Among the 
5 | 

4 
, England, Vol. 1.8....... Deane ob anes 2 36 


1 


21 | Same, Vol. I1.8 bbieatth 246s teen so we odeed OLS 
or, $5.25 for the two, postpaid. 
| Bees and Honey, by T. G. Newman......... 1 00 





10 | Cook’s New Manual. Cloth...... od <a bbe 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing...............-. 
2} DalerZon. TREOTY ... 2 0. ocvep we cwssenedess 
1| Foul Brood; Its Management and Cure; 
Th, SR Nhl vnc gesdcnebhckh i bs tie 09 
1| Honey as Food and Medicine............ pela 5 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-Bee+.. 1 40 
15 | Langstroth Revised by Ch. Dadant & Son.. 1 85 
10| Quindy’s New Bee-Keeping.... ........... 140 

Puirty Years Among the Bees, by H. Alley. 25 
4| Success in Bee Culture, by James Heddon 46 





Handling Bees. By Langstroth. Revised 
by Dadant............---+2. seecesee ees 8 
| Bee-keeping for Profit, by Dr.G. L. Tinker 25 
The Apiary; or, Bees, Bee-Hives, and Bee Cul- 
5 | The Honey Bee, by Thos. William Cowan,... 95 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, Englands. 1 75 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide - Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England$................... 40 
3 | Merrybanksand His Neighbor, by A.I. Root 25 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND-BOOKS 
5| ABC of Carp Culture...... .. . = 


é C of Potato Culture, Terry™........... 

us bd B. Terry’s first and most masterly work. The book 
has hai an enormuus sale, and has been i1eprinted in foreign 
languages. When weare thoroughly conversant with friend 
Terry’s system of raising potatoes, we shall be ready to han- 


dle almost any farm crop successfully. It has 48 pages and 22 
illustrations. 
5| A B CofStrawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry 
and A. I. Root, 144 pages; 32 illustrations 35 
5 | An Egg-Farm, Stoddard**.............. Meas 45 
5 | Amateur Photographer’s Hand-book™*..... 70 








Barn Plans and a betanee MoS Suisa name fs 1 

Canary Birds. Paper, 50 c; cloth*........... 75 

Draining for Profit and Health, Warring.. 1 50 
5 | Eclectic Manual of Phonography; Pitman’s 


RE TOME on r'ad Stine co'sadeveccnaes 50 
6 | Fuller’s Practical Forestry#......... ...... 1 40 
10 | Fuller’s Grape Culturist **..... ............ 1 40 
1@| Farming For Boys*.... .............. yA 


is is one of Joseph Harris’ happiest roductions, and it 
seems to me that it ought to make farm-life fascinating to any 
boy who has any sort of taste for gardening. 


7 , | Farm, Gardening, and Seed-Growing**..... 90 
is is by Francis Brill, the veteran seed-grower; and is the 
only book on gardening that I am aware of that tells how 
marke eners and seed-growers raise and harvest their 


own seeds, It has or toes 
10 | Gardening for ure, Henderson*....... 1 40 
ile “‘ Garde for Profit ’is written with a view of mak- 
ing gardenin PAY, it touches a good deal on the pleasure part; 
and ‘Gardening for Pleasure ” takes up this matter of beauti- 
fyi our homes and improving your grounds without the 
special point in view of making money out of it. I think most 
of you will need this if you “Gardening for Profit.” This 
work has pages and 134 illustrations. 
12 | Gardening for Profit, new edition**..... nis ¥ew 
This is a late revision of Peter Henderson’s celebrated work. 
Nothing that has ever before been put in print has done so 
much toward making market-gardening a science and a fasci- 
natingindustry. Pe Henderson stands at the head, without 
question, although we have 7 other books on these rural 
employments. If you ¢an get but one book, let it be the 
above. It has 376 pages 4nd 138 cuts. 
| Gardening for Young and Old, Harris**.... 1 25 
This is Joseph Harris’ best and we yey effort. Although it 
goes over the same ground occupied by Peter Henderson, it 
particularly emphasizes thorough cultivation of the soil in 
preparing —— ground; and this matter of adapting it to 
young people as well as old is brought out in a most happ 
vein. If your children have any sort of fancy for gardening it 
will pay you to make them a present of this book. It has 187 
ages and 46 engravings. 
0 | Garden and Farm Topics, Henderson**.... 75 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany... 1 80 
5 | Gregory on Cabbages; paper*..... ......... 25 


5 | Gregory on Squashes; paper*......... ae 25 
5 | Gregory on Onions; paper*.................. 25 


The above three books. by our friend Gregory, are all val- 
uable. The book on squashes weowaly is good reading for 
almost anybody, whether they raise squashes or not. It strikes 
at the very foundation of success in almost any kind of 
business. 

10 | Household Conveniences. .._.............. 1 40 

2 | How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, Green* 26 

2| Injurious Insects, Cook.............. gai’ 25 
lu | Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and Or- 

NUR INGIED v.55. rice) casscccccccess A @ 

This book, so far as I am informed, is almost the only work 
on this matter that is attracting so much interest, especially 
recently. Using water from springs, brooks, or windmills, to 
take the place of rain, during our great droughts, is the great 
problem before us at the present day. The book has 274 pages 
and 142 cuts. 


. 8| Maple Sugar and the Sugar-bush**..)...... 


35 
By Prof. A. J. Cook. This was written in the spring of 1887 at 
my request. As the author has, perhaps, one of the finest 
sugar-camps in the United States, as well as being an enthusi- 
astic lover of all farm industries, he is better fitted, perhaps, to 
handle the subject than any other man. The book is written 
in Prof. Cook’s happy style, combining wholesome moral les- 
sons with the latest and best method of managing to get the 
finest syrup and maple sugar, with the least possible expendi- 
ture of cash and labor. Everybody who makes sugar or mo- 
lasses wants the sugar-book. It has 42 pages and 3 cuts. 


1| Poultry for Pleasure and Profit**.......... 10 
11 | Practical Floriculture, Henderson* ...... 1 35 

Peach Culture, Fulton’s........... sab enieg’ > ae 
ey CR a ere ere 90 


10 | Small-Fruit Culturist, Fuller........ ... 
10 | Success in Market-Gardening*... . ........ 

This is a new book by a real, live, catorprising, successful 
market-gardener who lives in Arlington, a suburb of Boston, 
Mass. Friend Rawson has been one of the foremost to make 


oe: ae 
90 


irrigation a practical success, and he now irrigates his grounds 
by means of a windmil! and steam-engine whenever a drought 
reatens to injure the crops. The has 208 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated with 110 engravings. 
| Ten Acres Enough.... ....  ....- we —_ 
| The Silo and Ensilage, by Prof. Cook, new 
edition, fully illustrated ... ............ 
Talks on Manures*.......... Oe tet pee 1 75 
This book, by Joseph Harris is, rhaps,the most compre. 
hensive one we have on the subject, and the whole matter is 
considered by an able writer. It contains 366 pages. 
2| The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses. 15 
10 | The New Agriculture; or, the Waters Led 


Captive. ....6..... Dah toinds bap «cade eed eae 75 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases.... . 10 
3 | Winter Care of Horses and Cattle...... Ps pot) 


This is friend Terry’s second book in ard to farm matters; 
but it is so intimately connected with hir potato-book that it 
reads almost like a sequel toit. If you have only a horse or a 
cow, I think it will pay you to invest in the book. Ithas # 
pages and 4 cuts. 

8 | What to Do and How to be Happy While 
Doing It, by A. I. Root... 6... .s:cccees.s 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
GOOPO™ . . .csesaces eStngan areas ae tecnsade 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Dealers in Supplies 


ARE REQUESTED TO 


Send for Prices. 


ae a ae 





on 





Those who Ons A handling Bee-keepers’ Supplies the coming season can obtain lowest 
wholesale prices by enclosing their business card or printed letter-head, and stating 
the goods that are wanted. If you are a mandfacturer, see if we can not 
furnish goods cheaper than you can make them. 


WE MAKE ALL STYLES OF HIVES, SECTIONS, FRAMES, &C. 
Workmanship and material guarranteed to be superior to many and equal to any. 


from catalogue prices—in December, 4 per cent; 


Special Discounts January. 3 per cent, and February, 2 per cent. 


PPP IPO 








eee 





Ask on a postal card for our Large Illustrated Catalogue and price list, and copy of the AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPER (a 24-page monthly for beginners). Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MANF'G CO.. JAMESTOWN. N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1891 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, muse. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
piete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


ve DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, == 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALE A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $2000,000 IN VALUE. 


Tt is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & Son, | Son, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit-box Co., Berlin 
Chic: “TL: Cc. F. Muth, Cincinnati. O.; Jas. Hed- | Heights, O0.; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.; 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, Fairbury, Neb.; | L. Hanssen, Pasoamnt Ia.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretchmer, ton, Minn.; G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind.; T. H. 
Red Oak, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos. | Strickler, Solomon City, Kan.; E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Berlin, Wis.; Waiter 8. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
kesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | Martin & Co., 1141 15th St., Denver, Col.; I. D. Lewis 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N. Y.; Oliver Foster, Mt. | & Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
* Vernon, Ia.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, [ll.; E. T. Ab- Mrs. J.N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Vovett. San Diego, Supply Co., New Carlisle, O.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
Cal.;. E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Can. ; Page & Keith, New London, Wis.; J.Stauffer & | Saginaw, Mich., and numerous other dealers. 

It is the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal to sample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 

their trade every year. 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. We supply7A. I. Root 
and others. 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES FREE. 


Smokers, Honey Sestions, Extractors, Tis Fale for Honey, Etc. Instructions to Beginners with 


r, 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 





























